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PREFACE 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  prepared  a  volume  on  the 
problems  of  college  students.1  In  it  he  presented  information 
and  points  of  view  which  he  thought  would  be  valuable  to 
prospective  and  beginning  college  students.  Considerable 
effort  was  expended  to  make  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
volume  conform  to  the  consensus  of  those  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  problems  confronting  college  beginners. 

The  present  publication,  a  group  of  articles  in  abstract 
form,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  or  an  extension  of 
the  volume  mentioned.  It  differs  from  the  predecessor  men- 
tioned mainly  in  that  it  is  written  for  a  wider  range  of 
readers,  and  covers  a  larger  number  of  topics.  The  several 
articles  treat  matters  which  are  of  interest  and  concern  to 
students  throughout  the  four  years  of  college;  they  are 
organized  around  problems  of  guidance  and  commonly 
accepted  objectives  of  education.  The  content  has  been 
selected  from  among  a  wide  list  of  titles  appearing  in  current 
periodicals.  The  convictions  expressed  are  those  of  writers 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  topics  treated. 

Some  materials  of  a  controversial  nature  have  been 
included.  Rather  than  aim  toward  indoctrination,  the  intent 
has  been  to  give  leading  opinions,  with  the  view  of  better 
enabling  readers  to  make  their  own  decisions  on  the  several 
matters  under  discussion.  Inability  to  find  appropriate 
materials  has  made  it  impossible  to  present  equally  well  both 
sides  of  some  questions. 

In  the  space  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  abstracts  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  do  justice  to  many  of  the  articles.  The 
purpose  has  been  to  present  as  accurate  an  account  of  each 
author's  point  of  view,  as  it  pertains  to  the  general  topic,  or 
divisions  thereof,  considered  in  this  publication,  as  could  be 
done  in  a  short  abstract.     It  is  hoped  that  in  no  case  is  the 


1.     Seyfried,  John  Edward.     Youth  and  His  College  Career.    Albuquerque:  Univer- 
sity of   New   Mexico    Press,    1933,    xii+    251    pp. 
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brevity  such  as  to  distort  the  author's  true  meaning,  and  that 
sufficient  information  has  been  given  to  encourage  more  de- 
tailed reading  of  his  article.  The  abstracts  were  not  made 
or  checked  by  the  authors,  and,  accordingly,  the  authors 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  misinterpretations  or  for 
errors  that  have  been  made  herein. 

Messers.  J.  Cloyd  Miller,  Van  D.  Clark,  Roland  Dickey, 
and  Vicente  Pacheco,  all  students,  or  former  students,  in 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  writer  by  assisting  him  in  abstracting  the  articles  and  in 
preparing  the  manuscript. 


Part  I 

THE  VALUE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  A 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

IS  COLLEGE  WORTH  FOUR  YEARS  OUT  OF  YOUR  BOY'S  LIFE? 

By  William  S.  Dutton* 

This  ai'ticle  is  based  upon  an  interview  which  the  author,  William 
S.  Dutton,  had  with  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  for  many  years 
president  of  Brown  University.  According  to  Faunce,  fully  half  our 
college  students  would  be  better  off  if  they  had  never  gone  to  college. 
We  are  not  sending  too  many  boys  to  college,  he  contends,  but  too  many 
of  the  wrrong  kind. 

Faunce  does  not  decry  universal  education.  He  believes  that  no 
person  can  get  too  much  education,  provided  it  is  the  kind  suited  to  his 
needs  and  abilities.  But  it  is  a  mistake,  he  believes,  to  assume  that 
everyone  is  suited  to  college  and  college  suited  to  everyone.  Men  are  not 
alike,  whereas  the  traditional  colleges  are  much  alike.  As  a  result  ap- 
proximately sixty  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  college  never  graduate, 
and  many  leave  disappointed,  disillusioned,  and  shattered  in  confidence. 

The  wishes  of  the  parents  and  their  bank  account,  or  the  boy's  earn- 
ing capacity,  should  not  be  the  test  of  fitness  for  college.  Unless  a  boy 
has  a  certain  capacity  and  a  certain  desire  for  college,  he  should  not 
enroll.  By  capacity  is  not  meant  mental  brilliance  necessarily,  but 
mentality  in  the  world  of  thought  as  well  as  action.  "A  youth  whose  one 
desire  is  to  get  out  and  touch  elbows  with  the  practical  isn't  going  to 
thrive  on  a  diet  of  theory.  The  college  might  awaken  one's  desire  for 
understanding,  but  it  can't  furnish  such  desire  where  it  is  lacking." 

The  young  man  who  enters  college  should  be  seeking  two  main 
things,  says  Faunce:  first,  horizon,  or  breadth  of  view,  and  knowl- 
edge; and,  second,  mastery  of  some  one  subject  or  field  of  knowledge. 
These  two  things  the  college  endeavors  to  give. 

In  order  that  a  student  may  know  whether  he  is  fitted  for  college, 
that  is,  to  attain  the  two  objectives  set  forth  by  Faunce,  he  should  ask 
himself  these  questions:  (1)  Do  I  like  to  study?  (2)  Am  I  interested 
in  a  foreign  language?  (3)  Have  I  an  interest  in  history?  (4)  Do  I 
like  science?  (5)  Have  I  patience  to  study  the  development  of  animal 
life?  (6)  Am  I  willing  to  spend  several  years  studying  human  thinking 
and  feeling?    And,  (7)  Have  I  a  great  desire  and  ambition  to  know  the 
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why  ami  wherefore  of  things?  If  he  can  answer  these  questions 
affirmatively,  he  should  come  to  college,  even  if  he  has  to  borrow  the 
money  in  order  to  do  so. 

*Am*ricam  Magazine,  108:16  .  May.  1927.  By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

"UNDER  GLASS" 
By  Percy  Marks* 

Of  the  thousands  of  undergraduates  whom  the  author,  for  some 
years  a  college  teacher,  has  known,  he  cannot  think  of  one  who  actually 
had  a  clear  idea  of  why  he  had  come  to  college.  In  certain  respects  he 
would  make  exceptions  of  engineering  students  and  materialists. 
Nearly  every  undergraduate  is  "spending  four  years  of  time,  several 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  get  something — and 
he  doesn't  know  what  that  something  is."  Neither  do  the  parents  of 
these  students. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  view,  the  author  does  not  believe  that 
one  comes  to  college  to  be  trained  to  earn  a  living.  First,  there  is  not 
time  to  do  this;  and  second,  this  objective  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  devoting  a  college  education  to  it.  The  real  purpose  of 
college,  he  says,  is  to  teach  a  man  "to  live." 

The  author  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  college  educates  a  man.  It 
merely  gives  him  an  index  to  an  education.  He  believes,  however,  that 
if  a  man  has  learned,  by  the  time  he  is  graduated,  the  work  that  he 
is  fitted  for,  if  he  has  gained  some  ideal  of  beauty,  if  he  has  delved 
deeply  enough  into  himself  to  have  even  a  vague  knowledge  of  his  own 
soul,  if  he  has  learned  enough  to  understand  to  some  small  degree  the 
present,  and  if  he  has  gathered  enough  ideas  to  formulate  a  woi'kable 
philosophy  of  life  and  living,  he  can  count  his  four  years  at  college  as 
well  spent.  He  has  laid  the  foundation  for  an  education  and  has  begun 
at  least  to  learn  to  live.  If  he  continues  to  work,  to  think,  and  to  study 
and  learn,  he  may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  become  a  man. 

*Scribner'8  Magazine,  73:44-50,  Jan.,  1923.  By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

IS   COLLEGE   WORTH  WHILE? 
By  Robert  E.  Rogers* 

The  extent  to  which  college  enrollment  has  held  up  during  the 
hard  times  of  the  past  three  years  is  not  a  sound  argument  that  the 
college  has  come  to  be  considered  a  necessity  in  our  educational  life. 
Some  of  the  registration  is  an  argument  against,  rather  than  for,  the 
college  as  being  indispensable.  Many  who,  in  normal  times,  would  have 
gone  into  business  have  chosen  to  attend  college  instead,  simply  because 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 
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The  author  doubts  the  advisability  of  parents  spending  money  to 
send  children  to  college  who  are  not  fitted  for  college.  The  college 
degree  no  longer  means  what  it  did  formerly;  it  does  not  assui'e  one 
either  economic  or  social  success,  nor  does  it  indicate  that  its  holder  is 
adequately  trained  or  genuinely  educated.  Today,  it  means  about  what 
high  school  graduation  meant  forty  years  ago. 

A  parent  should  not  send  his  son  to  college  unless  the  son  has  the 
intelligence,  the  kind  of  brain  that  differentiates  college  material  from 
the  rest  of  the  crowd,  unless  he  has  done  well  in  high  school,  and  has  a 
genuine  intellectual  curiosity.  The  college  does  not  teach  its  students 
to  earn  a  living,  but  it  teaches  them  how  to  live;  and  if  they  are  not 
equipped  to  profit  from  this  type  of  education,  and  are  not  deeply 
interested  in  it,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  enter  those  institutions 
which  emphasize  the  practical,  or  hire  tutors,  perhaps  apprentice  them- 
selves, than  to  waste  four  years  in  college.  It  is  better  to  be  a  well- 
trained  craftsman,  mechanic,  or  farmer  than  "one  of  the  hundreds  of 
so-called  professional  men  in  a  big  city — poorly  paid  lawyers  and 
craftsmen  and  bond  peddlers — all  college  graduates  together  at  a  dime 
a  dozen!" 

*The  Forum  Magazine,  90:137-40,   Sept..   1933.     By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

WHAT  IS  A  COLLEGE  FOR? 
By  Woodrow  Wilson* 

The  object  of  the  college  is  to  develop  intellectual  discipline  and 
moral  enlightenment,  and  the  immediate  task  of  those  who  administer 
the  colleges  of  the  country  is  to  find  the  means  and  the  organization  by 
which  this  object  can  be  attained.  The  college  is  meant  for  a  severer 
and  more  definite  discipline  than  being  manager  of  a  football  team,  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra,  or  the  like.  It  should  be  a  discipline  which  will 
fit  men  for  the  contests  and  achievements  of  an  age  whose  every  task  is 
conditioned  upon  some  intelligent  and  effective  use  of  the  mind,  upon 
some  explanation  of  knowledge,  some  special  insight,  some  trained 
capacity,  some  penetration  which  comes  from  study,  not  from  natural 
readiness  or  mere  practical  experience. 

The  unacademic  activities  need  not  be  abolished,  even  discredited. 
They  must  be  subordinated,  put  in  their  natural  place  as  diversions, 
and  ousted  from  their  present  dignity  and  pre-eminence  as  occupations. 

*Scribner's   Magazine,    46 :570-77,    Nov.,    1909.      By    permission    of    Mrs.    Woodrow 
Wilson,  sole  owner  of  the  copyright. 
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tools  for  the  intellectual  life 

By  Bernard  DeVoto* 

On  the  assumption  thai  the  colleges  of  today  are  not  the  place  for 
the  highly  superior  student,  the  author  attempts  to  explain  how  a  per- 
son of  this  type,  taking  the  college  as  it  is,  can  best  achieve  true  educa- 
tional values. 

The  degree  system  must  be  banished,  for  we  attempt  to  give  a 
liberal  education  while  trying  to  provide  professional  training — and 
the  two  do  not  go  together. 

Four  worth-while  tools  for  a  truly  intellectual  life  are  cited.  The 
first  is  languages.  A  man  must  have  more  than  just  a  smattering  of 
languages;  he  must  be  able  to  read  at  least  French  and  German  so  well 
that  no  mental  translation  takes  place.  Such  proficiency  will  never 
come  with  two  semesters  of  grammar;  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
reading  long  hours  in  the  literature  of  the  country. 

The  second  tool  should  be  mathematics,  if  the  student  is  able  to 
learn  this  subject.  The  trend  of  world  thought  seems  to  turn  more 
each  day  in  the  direction  of  mathematics. 

The  third  tool  is  sciences.  We  live  today  in  a  world  built  and 
dominated  by  science.  A  person  who  is  to  take  his  place  at  the  top  of 
this  heap  must  know  and  recognize  what  he  is  getting  into.  Study  of 
the  sciences  develops  impersonal  and  impartial  thinking. 

The  fourth  and  last  tool  is  reading  of  all  kinds.  This  is  necessarily 
a  personal  motivating  desire  that  a  true  intellectual  must  have  and 
practice. 

The  highly  superior  student  who  goes  through  college  today  seek- 
ing only  these  four  intellectual  tools  will  not  emerge  educated,  says  the 
author,  but  he  will  have  acquired  some  knowledge,  and  will  have  gained 
the  means  of  acquiring  still  further  knowledge. 

'Harper's  Magazine,  157:602-9,  Oct.,  1928.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

A  BEAR  MARKET  FOR  BRAINS 
By  Harold  Florian  Clark* 

The  contention  that  a  college  education  increases  one's  income  is  a 
myth.  College  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  most  professions,  but  the 
remuneration  is  not  great  for  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
professions.  Only  rare  geniuses  can  hope  for  high  positions  in  business 
unless  they  have  wealthy  parents.  As  the  professions  become  crowded, 
the  salaries  decrease.  The  desirability  of  a  college  education  must  be 
justified  by  certain  high  ethical  or  spiritual  values  and  not  by 
economic  gain  alone. 

*World's   Work.   58:76-78.   June,    1929.      Copyright,    1929,   by   Doubleday,    Doran   & 
Company,  Inc.     By  permission  of  the  copyright  owner. 
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i'm  glad  i'm  not  a  college  man 

As  Told  to  J.  George  Frederick* 

This  is  an  account  in  the  nature  of  an  autobiography  of  a  young 
man  from  the  time  he  finished  high  school  until  he  "found  himself"  in 
business.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  not  having  the  opportunity  to 
attend  college.  His  family  could  not  afford  to  send  him.  After  wander- 
ing from  job  to  job,  he  finally  came  to  the  realization  that  the  only 
reason  he  had  wanted  to  go  to  college  was  for  certain  social  advantages. 
He  found  that  he  liked  the  job  he  was  in  and  realized  at  last  that  it  was 
best  for  him  that  he  did  not  attend  college. 

'Outlook,    now    New    Outlook,    148:20-21.    Jan.    4,    1928.      By    permission    of    the 
publisher. 

IS  there  a  place  for  the  graduate? 

By  William  Lyon  Phelps* 

College  men  used  to  be  perplexed  as  to  which  of  the  many  occu- 
pations or  professions  open  to  them  they  should  enter.  Today,  however, 
they  are  wondering  if  it  is  even  possible  for  them  to  secure  a  job.  But 
all  the  more  reason  why  one  should  get  an  education,  if  one  expects 
to  survive  the  competition,  says  the  author. 

He  believes  that  education  is  always  worth  while,  as  its  real  end 
is  to  produce  happiness.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
strengthening  and  enriching  of  the  mind  are  goals  in  themselves.  They 
contribute  happiness  and  satisfaction  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

'Delineator,  122:4  +  ,  51,  May,  1933.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  COLLEGES  ARE  FOR 
By  Henry  A.  Perkins* 

Many  people,  usually  persons  outside  the  college-teaching  profes- 
sion, complain  that  college  does  not  prepare  a  student  for  life.  But 
why  should  it?  asks  the  author,  since  this  is  not  the  primary  function 
of  the  college.  If  it  were,  then  the  college  should  set  up  a  miniature 
world  wherein  extra-curricular  activities  would  be  the  main  feature  of 
the  student's  life.  However,  if  such  were  done  we  would  lose  sight  of 
the  arts,  of  literature,  and  of  the  pursuits  of  scientific  truths. 

To  the  query  of  whether  the  college  should  fit  the  student  to  earn 
a  living,  the  author  believes  that  this  is  not  for  the  college  alone,  nor 
should  it  be  its  only  purpose.  A  degree  should  stand  for  more  than 
just  a  technical  knowledge — it  should  stand  for  culture  also.  Intel- 
lectual development  should  come  first,  since  from  this  will  come 
character. 
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The  chief  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  foster  living  on  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization,  and  to  develop  higher  ideals.  And  unless  students 
are  willing  to  attend  college  primarily  with  these  objectives  in  mind, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  go  elsewhere.  The  common  life  can  be 
studied  much  more  profitably  out  in  the  adult  world. 

*Htlucational  72:217-22.    Nov..    1926.     By    permission    of    the    author    and 

publisher. 

OUR  COLLEGE  DEGREE  TAG 

By  John  Erskine* 

(As  interviewed  by  Edward  Angly) 

In  America  today  we  judge  a  man  by  his  degrees,  not  by  what 
he  thinks  and  can  do.  Toscanini,  by  present-day  standards,  couldn't 
qualify  as  musical  director  of  a  high  school  or  college,  since  he  has  not 
had  enough  hours  in  certain  subjects. 

Nowadays,  the  college  fondles  and  supervises  its  students  until 
they  become  dependent  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  fitted  to  think  for 
themselves  or  to  assume  the  responsibility  in  life  that  they  should.  The 
result  of  this  pampering  has  been  to  produce  students  of  two  classes, 
yes-men  and  quiet  cynics.  The  former  are  in  the  majority.  The  latter, 
the  minority,  are  the  bright  students. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  preached  that  colleges  should 
train  men  for  leadership,  today  one  hears  on  all  sides  that  what  the 
country  needs  is  leaders,  men  who,  right  or  wrong,  can  come  to 
decisions  and  act  upon  them,  courageously  carrying  out  their 
convictions. 

'New   York  Herald   Tribune,   May   28,    1932  ;   reprinted   in    Review   of   Reviews   and 
World's  Work,  86:45-46,  July,   1932.     By  permission  of  the  publishers. 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  USEFUL  LIFE 
By  William  Bennett  Bizzell* 

"Thou  shalt  teach  them  ordinances  and  laws  and  shalt  show  them 
the  way  in  which  they  must  walk  and  the  work  that  they  must  do." 
This  passage,  from  Scripture,  is  a  summary  of  education  and  the 
useful  life,  says  the  author.  It  might  appropriately  be  made  the  motto 
for  any  institution  of  higher  learning  since :  "The  high  purpose  of  every 
university  is  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  our  social 
relations;  of  the  ethical  principles  that  should  guide  our  conduct;  and 
to  prepare  each  student  for  the  work  he  should  do  in  the  world." 

Unfortunately,  many  students  have  a  vague  notion  of  why  they 
enter  college.  Their  motive  for  coming  is  a  rather  complex  one,  and 
probably  involves  social  advantages,  fraternal  opportunities,  athletics, 
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and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  so 
many  students  have  practically  no  real  intellectual  interest,  and  that 
some  even  have  a  distaste  for  knowledge  and  things  intellectual. 

The  author  believes  that  the  chief  purpose  of  attending  college  is 
to  obtain  knowledge  that  will  ripen  into  wisdom,  and  to  get  understand- 
ing that  may  contribute  to  rational  living.  College  ought  "to  develop 
correct  mental  habits,  make  for  standards  and  a  sense  of  values." 
And  if  these  purposes  are  to  be  achieved,  the  student  must  be  willing 
to  devote  himself  to  his  work.     There  is  no  other  road  to  the  goal. 

Our  present  system  of  courses  and  credits  must  be  modified,  and 
our  standards  of  instruction  raised  in  order  to  improve  present  con- 
ditions. There  is  need  for  a  better  balance  between  academic  courses 
and  technical  or  vocational  courses.  The  latter  should  be  built  upon  a 
broad  foundation  of  general  knowledge.  And  finally,  there  must  be  a 
saner  division  of  student  loyalties.  "There  should  be  no  conflict  of 
loyalty  between  the  larger  interest  of  the  university  and  those  of  the 
organizations  that  are  subsidiary  to  it,"  as  is  true  to  considerable 
degree  today. 

•School  and  Society,  24:561-67,  Nov.  6,  1926.  Also  in:  Bizzell,  William  Bennett, 
Tin  Relations  of  Learning.  Norman,  Okla. :  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1934, 
Chapt.  III.     By  permission  of  the  author  and   publishers. 

TEACHER  AND  STUDENT 
By  Harold  J.  Laski* 

The  chief  business  of  the  university  is  "to  teach  the  student  how 
facts  are  converted  into  truth,"  not  to  transform  him  into  a  fountain 
of  information.  This  is  hard  to  do,  for  all  knowledge  bears  upon  or 
balances  with  various  other  knowledges,  and  the  teacher  specialist 
frequently  fails  to  realize  this.  The  student  should  be  taught  honest 
skepticism,  for  he  must  learn  to  doubt  before  he  can  learn  to  know. 
"A  mind  receptive  to  novelty,  capable  of  wisdom,  inclined  to  modera- 
tion— these  are  the  excellencies  at  which  it  aims." 

The  material  of  instruction  should  be  changed  so  that  great  minds 
are  studied  more  and  textbooks  less.  Textbook  study  may  bring 
worldly  success,  but  a  success  devoid  of  ideals. 

The  most  popular  way  of  teaching  is  by  the  lecture  method,  which 
method  is  usually  a  repetition  of  the  book  or  a  presentation  of  a  doc- 
trine that  the  student  must  accept.  Lectures  should  be  made  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  theme,  should  arouse  a  personal  incentive  for 
the  student  to  do  some  investigation,  and  should  present  some  knowl- 
edge not  in  the  book.  To  accomplish  all  this,  lectures  must  be  supple- 
mented with  discussion  and  written  work. 

Tests  that  require  only  short,  factual  answers  are  poor,  in  that 
they  treat  knowledge  as  a  value  in  itself,  and  give  a  student  no  chance 
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to  marshal  facta  as  to  his  stand  on  the  case.  No  pupil  individuality  is 
ignized. 

Teachers  make  the  quality  of  the  school,  and  if  the  school  wishes 
the  l>est  from  them,  they  should  not  be  saddled  with  many  routine  duties 
and  committee  responsibilities.  Nor  should  the  school  mistake  antiq- 
uity for  experience. 

The  teacher's  obligations  should  be:  continual  research,  and  this 
does  not  mean  continual  publication;  a  fresh  mind,  which  means  con- 
stant revision  of  notes  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and  a  "sabbati- 
cal" year  of  rest;  and  a  knowledge  of  his  students,  whereby  these 
students  are  never  shut  out  of  his  life. 

'Crntury.    117:566-77.   March.    1929.     By   permission   of  the  author  and   publisher. 


ACADEMIC  TREE  SITTING 
By  William  Mather  Lewis* 

From  coast  to  coast  in  American  higher  educational  institutions  a 
vastly  large  number  of  students  are  engaged  in  academic  tree  sitting, 
an  occupation  practically  as  aimless  as  that  of  the  youth  who  are 
perched,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  gain  an  empty  form  of  notoriety, 
in  trees  all  over  our  land.  Into  our  seven  hundred  or  so  colleges  they 
have  flocked  "to  sit  there  for  four  years  when,  as  a  reward  for  their 
aimless  endurance,  the  institution  will  bestow  upon  them  a  diploma." 

To  remedy  conditions  the  author  would  alter  the  plan  of  admitting 
students  to  college.  He  would  place  the  emphasis  on  personality  and 
character,  as  well  as  on  scholastic  achievement.  He  says,  "I  would 
rather  have  in  a  college  with  which  I  am  connected  a  group  of  students 
of  only  average  ability — but  with  intellectual  curiosity,  with  a  desire 
to  learn,  than  a  group  of  brilliant  youth,  blase  and  well  satisfied."  Not 
merely  a  list  of  high  school  credits  should  be  scanned  to  determine  a 
student's  fitness,  but  his  history  for  at  least  six  years,  and  the  opinions 
of  his  teachers. 

*From  a  College  Platform,  New  York  :  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  Dial  Press,   Inc.,   1932, 
pp.  137-51.     By  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 

SUCCESS  IN  LIFE  AND  SUCCESS  IN  LIVING 

What  to  Expect  of  a  College  Education 

By  Guy  Emerson* 

The  author  is  led  by  his  business  experience  to  conclude  that 
knowledge  gained  in  college  contributes  little  to  success  in  business. 
Moreover,  he  has  come  to  believe  that  a  college  man  will  not  succeed  in 
business  unless  he  would  have  been  a  success  in  business  if  he  had  not 
gone  to  college.     The  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  business  lie 
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deeper  than  formal  education.  A  native  doggedness,  a  single-minded 
determination  to  succeed,  a  willingness  to  forego  health  and  to  sacri- 
fice many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  business  acumen,  the  subtle  sense 
of  making  money  grow,  are  the  qualities  which  make  a  successful 
business  man.  They  cannot  be  taught  in  college;  they  must  be  learned 
through  business  experience. 

The  purpose  of  a  college  education  is  to  train  one  in  the  difficult 
business  of  living.  The  advantages  that  a  person  should  gain  from 
college  are:  close  friends;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  cultural  sub- 
ject, or  some  branch  of  science  suitable  for  a  life-long  hobby  or  study; 
the  basis  of  a  personal  library;  a  sound  physical  development;  and  the 
habit  of  perfect  health. 

*lndepcndent,  108:319-20,  April  1,  1922.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  CULT  OF  THE  DABBLER 
By  Glenn  Frank* 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  our  time  is  a  generation  of  dab- 
blers, persons  "who  have  the  audacity  to  try  to  know  a  multitude  of 
things  and  to  understand  them  in  their  relation."  The  excessive  spe- 
cialization of  the  last  generation  or  two  has  made  men  less  fit  to 
furnish  the  constructive  leadership  which  western  civilization  must 
have  to  bring  about  a  renaissance. 

The  author  disagrees  with  the  contention  that  the  necessary 
change  can  be  brought  about  through  reform  of  the  curriculum.  He 
believes,  rather,  that  there  is  great  need  of  a  revival  of  dilettantism 
among  our.  teachers,  for  the  blight  of  education  has  fallen  heavily  on 
our  educational  system. 

He  would  also  improve  conditions  by  further  limiting  the  anarchic 
elective  system.  In  its  place  he  would  substitute  a  wisely  correlated 
course  of  study,  one  that  would  give  the  student  contact  with  the  neces- 
sary fields  of  knowledge  and  cultivate  in  him  some  sense  of  their 
relation.  He  would  also  revive  the  ancient  lecture  system  to  some 
degree,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  force  professors  to  possess  a 
better  grade  of  general  scholarship  in  order  that  they  would  be  better 
able  to  hold  the  interests  of  their  students. 

*Century,  105  :  477-80,  Jan..  1923.     By  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 


WHAT  IS  IT  ALL  ABOUT? 
By  Bernard  Iddings  Bell* 

To  the  writer,  education  is  "the  formulation  of  an  explanation  of 
things,  including  one's  self."  And  to  him,  an  educated  man  is  one  "who 
has  worked  out  a  way  of  looking  at  life  which  seems  to  him  valid." 
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Colleges  today  are  not  helping  students  in  the  light  of  these 
definitions  or  objectives.  By  trying  to  educate  everyone  in  college  they 
are  neglecting  those  who  can  and  should  be  trained.  In  other  words, 
the  best  students  are  being  slighted. 

Colleges  seem  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  study  of  things  and 
techniques.  Philosophy  is  being  abandoned  at  a  time  when  more, 
instead  of  less,  is  really  needed.  Consequently,  colleges  are  turning 
out  great  numbers  of  specialists  and  technicians  who  are  devoid  of  a 
philosophy  of  their  profession  or  of  life  to  guide  them.  Graduates  are 
going  forth  with  minds  scarcely  fit  to  take  command  of  their  lives,  or 
to  co-operate  in  the  development  of  a  sound  political  state.  Likely 
they  will  become  drifters  into  conformity  and  essential  human  futility 
— easy  victims  of  specious  crowd  psychology  and  followers  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  easy  way  out. 

The  mechanistic  theory  of  psychology  is  responsible  for  thought 
suicide  in  college  students.  We  teach  how  the  brain  works,  but  not 
the  significance  of  the  action.  "Out  of  our  most  able  youth  capable  of 
high  adventure,  we  are  manufacturing  mental  and  ethical  jellyfish." 

What  we  need  is  more  interpretation  of  facts,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  one's  self.  Our  students  need  to  be  trained  to  understand  the 
ultimates.  They  need  not  merely  to  be  informed,  but  also  fitted  with 
unified  purpose  to  deal  with  human  life. 

*Atlantic    Monthly,    140:15-20.    July,    1927.      By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

THE   SPIRIT  OF  LEARNING 
By  Woodrow  Wilson 

Since  our  colleges  are  no  longer  filled  with  those  preparing  to  enter 
professions,  but  with  a  wide  range  of  students  who  expect  to  enter 
various  life  activities,  it  is  imperative  that  the  life  and  discipline  of 
the  college  should  be  a  process  of  preparation,  not  a  process  of  informa- 
tion, says  Woodrow  Wilson,  former  president  of  the  United  States. 
Colleges  should  not  seek  so  much  to  impart  learning  itself  as  the  spirit 
of  learning.  The  spirit  of  learning  consists  in  the  power  to  distinguish 
good  reasoning  from  bad;  in  the  power  to  digest  and  interpret  evi- 
dence ;  in  a  habit  of  catholic  observation  and  a  preference  for  the  non- 
partisan point  of  view;  clear  and  logical  processes  of  thought,  and  yet 
an  instinctive  desire  to  interpret  rather  than  to  stick  in  the  letter  of  the 
reasoning;  and  in  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  a  deep  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  human  mind. 

Our  task  today  is  to  set  ourselves  to  make  a  home  for  the  spirit 
of  learning.  We  should  reorganize  our  colleges  along  the  line  of  this 
simple  conception,  "that  the  college  is  not  only  a  body  of  studies,  but  a 
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mode  of  association;  that  its  courses  are  only  its  formal  side,  its  con- 
tacts and  contagions  its  realities." 

*The  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  18:1-14,  Sept.,  1909.  Also  in:  Selected  Liter- 
ary and  Political  Papers  and  Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  New  York:  Grossett  and 
Dunlap,  cl92G,  Vol  I,  pp.  244-65.  By  permission  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  sole  owner 
of  the  copyright. 

THE   SOCIAL  VALUE   OF   THE   COLLEGE-BRED 
By  William  James* 

The  best  claim  that  a  college  education  can  make  on  your  respect, 
the  best  that  it  can  aspire  to  accomplish,  is  to  help  you  to  know  a  good 
man  when  you  see  one.  As  technical  training  makes  a  man  not  only  a 
practical  tool,  but  a  judge  of  the  difference  between  second-rate  and 
first-rate  work,  so  a  college  education  should  make  a  man  a  judge  of 
good  men. 

Colleges,  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  this  aim,  teach  the  "humani- 
ties"— literature  primarily.  They  study  masterpieces — master  strokes 
— in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Geology,  economics,  mechanics,  in 
fact,  any  subject  can  be  among  the  humanities  if  taught  historically. 

A  college  is  considered  higher  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  general 
and  disinterested.  In  contrast  to  technical,  business,  or  professional 
"schools,"  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  give  a  relatively  narrow 
practical  skill,  college  is  supposed  to  give  the  more  liberal  culture, 
broader  outlook,  historical  perspective,  philosophic  atmosphere,  and 
to  make  one  well-bred  and  "good  company"  mentally. 

A  college  education  should  try  to  make  our  critical  sensibilities 
more  acute  and  less  fanatical,  to  give  us  a  general  sense  of  what 
superiority  has  always  signified  and  may  signify. 

If  the  college-bred  are  to  impress  democracy,  they  must  use  the 
proper  "tone."  This  tone,  a  higher,  healthier  one,  they  in  turn  must 
have  caught  from  their  teachers.  As  a  class,  they  should  look  to  it 
that  their  "tone"  has  the  highest  spreading  power. 

If  colleges  do  not  aim  toward  these  results,  they  fail  in  every  deed. 
If  faculties  and  graduates  could  collectively  realize  that  purpose,  their 
influence  on  the  social  system  would  have  new  strength. 

*McClure's  Magazine,  30  :419-22,  Feb.,  1908. 

HE  ASKED  THE  DEAN 
By  Benfield  Pressey* 

This  article  depicts  an  imaginary  conversation  between  a  sub- 
freshman  and  the  freshman  dean,  in  which  the  former  asks  a  number 
of  questions  about  what  college  will  do  for  him.  The  sad  thing,  says 
the  author,  is  that  a  student  would  never  ask  the  questions,  and  if  he 
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did,  probably  the  dean  would  be  too  busy  to  answer  them.  Real 
teachers  in  colleges  arc  few,  I »ut  there  are  some  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  helping  a  student  develop  than  they  are  in  the  things  which 
give  them  a  reputation  among  their  colleagues. 

•  Itlani  t  Monthly,   186:612-14,   Nov..   1926.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

SHOULD  OUR  COLLEGES  EDUCATE? 
By  Gerald  W.  Johnson* 

The  author  ridicules  American  standards  of  scholarship  and  the 
educational  aims  of  our  colleges  and  universities  as  they  are  set  forth 
by  presidents  and  deans.  He  contends  that  the  aim  of  our  educational 
institutions  should  be  to  make  the  individual  fit  for  civilization,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to,  under  the  name  of  scholarship,  cram  his  head  with 
useless  factual  material.  He  points  out  that  the  place  wherein  the 
student  acquires  this  civilization  is  not  in  the  classroom,  nor  in  the 
pursuance  of  a  degree,  whether  it  be  an  A.B.  or  a  Ph.D.,  but  in  the 
so-called  unacademic  or  outside  activities.  He  contends  that  partici- 
pation in  such  affairs  prepares  the  student  for  the  assimilation  of 
information  touching  this  great  aim.  The  average  freshman  on  enter- 
ing college  is  woefully  uncivilized,  and  so  feels.  In  striving  to  remedy 
the  situation  he  hits  upon  student  activities  as  a  means  to  his  end.  But 
since  it  takes  time  to  achieve  this  civilization,  by  the  time  he  is  ready 
to  receive  his  education,  he  is  handed  his  diploma  and  pushed  out. 

The  author  advocates  a  higher  standard  to  be  used  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  candidates  should  be  granted  higher  degrees,  and  that 
these  standards  be  designed  to  prove  that  the  candidate  is  fit  to  live 
among  civilized  people.  He  vindicates  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem and  the  students  who  go  out  from  it  on  the  grounds  that,  regard- 
less of  all  criticisms  to  the  contrary,  students  come  out  much  more  apt 
than  they  were  when  they  went  in — better  able  to  live  like  civilized 
men. 

*Harpcr's  Magazine,  155:723-27,  Nov.,   1927.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  COMMON  LIFE 
By  Alexander  Meiklejohn* 

"One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  American  College  is  that  it  will 
be  drawn  into  the  common  life,  that  it  will  conform  to  that  life,  will 
take  the  common  standards  as  its  own,  rejoicing  in  its  likeness  to  other 
groups  of  men  rather  than  in  the  necessary  difference  which  every 
scholar  has  from  every  other  man  who  is  not  a  scholar."  This  quota- 
tion forms  the  basis  of  the  present  article,  an  attempt  to  explain  why 
teachers  ought  to  differ  from  the  run  of  men. 
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The  chief  duty  of  teachers  is  to  train  our  youths  to  think  for 
themselves,  says  the  author,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  own 
thinking  and  conclusions.  To  be  able  to  do  this  well,  they  must  observe 
life,  be  in  a  position  to  see  it  clearly  and  impartially.  They  must  not  be 
committed  to  political  parties,  prejudices  of  races,  or  religious  dogmas. 
They  must,  in  other  words,  put  themselves  in  a  position  apart  from  the 
common  life,  up  on  a  plane  where  the  common  standards  will  not  dull 
their  vision  nor  sensibilities. 

*Hari>er's  Magazine,  147:721-26,  Nov.,  1923.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  A  YOUNG  GIRL  SHOULD  KNOW 
By  Margaret  Culkin  Banning* 

Although  our  schools  do  not  put  sufficient  emphasis  on  learning, 
they  do  accomplish  something  worth  while.  And  even  though  relatively 
little  that  one  learns  in  school  will  be  retained,  one  should  acquire  as 
a  permanent  possession,  from  the  educative  process,  how  to  think  and 
how  to  concentrate. 

The  writer  pleads  for  certain  accomplishments  of  a  practical 
nature.  She  contends  that  every  young  woman  should  acquire  an 
education  that  will  teach  her:  (1)  how  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  case 
the  necessity  arises,  and  how  to  manage  her  wealth;  (2)  how  to  live 
a  useful  domestic  life;  (3)  how  to  discharge  the  social  obligations  of 
every-day  life;  and  (4)  how  to  utilize  profitably  her  spare  time  and 
how  to  be  contented  in  her  own  company. 

*Harper's  Magazine,  168:50-58,  Dec,  1933.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  THE  YOUNG  MAN  SHOULD  KNOW 
By  Robert  Littell* 

The  author  contends  that  our  plan  of  education  takes  care  of  the 
academic  training  but  underemphasizes  certain  practical  skills.  He 
says  that  someone  should  see  that  the  individual  acquires  certain  skills 
necessary  for  self  defense  and  recreation,  and  learns  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  society  and  public  gatherings.  He  believes  that  our  schools 
neglect  to  emphasize  these  attainments,  and  unless  students  acquire 
them  elsewhere  they  will  find  themselves  handicapped  in  life. 

*Harper's  Magazine,  166  :466-74,  March,  1933.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  EDUCATED  PERSON 
By  Edward  Yeomans* 

The  kind  of  men  produced  by  our  educational  machinery  is  of  a 
poor  type.  All  of  them  act  well,  get  along  easily,  and  talk  smoothly. 
But  inside  there  is  an  emptiness.     Education  must  take  place  mentally 
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and  not  just  in  degrees  earned.  The  process  should  start  in  the  home, 
for  otherwise  it  leaves  too  much  for  the  schools  to  overcome. 

In  a  constructive  vein,  the  author  would  have  our  colleges  be 
concerned  with  relationships — those  between  the  inorganic  world  and 
the  organic  world.  A  student  should  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the 
relation  of  himself  to  the  cosmic  order,  for  to  be  educated  he  must  be 
essentially  religious — not  theologically  religious,  but  intellectually  and 
emotionally  religious.  In  some  way  he  must  prove  his  kinship  with  big, 
permanent,  and  beautiful  things. 

Next,  discrimination  should  be  developed.  No  educational  process 
is  worth  our  admiration  unless  it  produces  people  with  a  sense  of 
values — those  capable  of  distinguishing  between  fine  ideas  and  pur- 
poses, between  what  is  worth  doing  and  what  is  not,  and  between  beauty 
and  pretense  of  beauty. 

'Atlantic  Monthly.   128:486-91.   October.    1921.      By   permission   of  the   author   and 
publisher. 


Part  II 
WHO  SHOULD  ATTEND  COLLEGE 

SHOULD  YOUR  CHILD  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 
By  Joseph  French  Johnson* 

"Too  many  of  the  wrong  sort  go  to  college;  and  too  many  of  the 
right  sort  miss  it."  College  cannot  create  ability  nor  determination. 
All  it  can  do  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  development  of  what  an 
individual  already  possesses. 

The  first  characteristic  that  one  should  have  in  order  to  enter 
college  is  "intellectual  curiosity,"  a  "passion  for  understanding  what 
is  inside  and  under  and  behind  the  familiar  and  commonplace."  The 
second  is  "determination,"  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  "backbone." 
To  some  degree  this  quality  can  be  made  to  offset  a  limitation  in  mental 
power. 

The  author  says  that  college  is  indicated  for  young  men  or  young 
women  who  have  a  decided  leaning  toward  one  of  the  professions,  as 
medicine,  law,  the  ministry,  social  service,  teaching,  and  dentistry,  if 
they  possess  the  foregoing  characteristics.  He  would  not  send  to 
college  anyone  interested  in  a  business  career,  however,  if  he  has  to  a 
high  degree  some  of  these  characteristics:  (1)  a  jealous  attachment  to 
his  own  property;  (2)  an  inclination  toward  neatness,  orderliness,  and 
punctuality;  (3)  a  fund  of  energy  and  a  masterly  way;  (4)  a  taste  for 
and  a  skill  in  trading  and  swapping;  and  (5)  the  quality  of  self- 
reliance  or  responsibility.  "Academic  college  training  is  a  weariness 
and  a  waste  of  time  for  this  hard,  alert,  practical  type." 

Neither  would  he  send  to  college  the  individual  who  is  craft-minded 
rather  than  book-minded.  Persons  of  this  class  will  have  so  little 
interest  in  college  that  they  will  drift  along,  and  eventually  develop 
habits  that  will  be  of  more  harm  to  them  than  will  be  compensated  for 
by  what  they  may  otherwise  get.  The  social  life  and  contacts  which 
members  of  this  group  may  obtain  are  not  valuable  enough  to  warrant 
college  attendance;  they  can  be  gained  elsewhere  at  a  much  smaller 
cost. 

*Womans  Home  Companion,  50:12  +  ,  Sept.,  1923.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

IS  YOUR  BOY  OR  GIRL  COLLEGE  MATERIAL? 
By  Max  McConn* 

The  idea  that  college  is  a  suitable  place  for  every  boy  or  girl  is 
wrong,  says  the  author.     Colleges  "offer  to  one   particular  type   of 
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young  man  and  woman  quite  worth-while  opportunities  for  mental  and 
moral  development;  to  all  other  types  they  offer  virtually  nothing,  and 
much  worse  than  nothing,  namely,  frustration  and  discouragement." 

The  hoy  or  girl  who  wishes  to  go  to  college  should  possess  three 
major  characteristics:  (1)  a  fairly  high  degree  of  bookish  aptitude; 
(2)  an  awakened  intellectual  interest  in  something;  and  (3)  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  self-mastery  or  capacity  for  self-direction. 

The  first  of  these  characteristics  should  be  based,  first,  upon  men- 
tal ability.  It  is  well  that  a  college  student  have  an  IQ  of  at  least  120. 
Be  should  rank  in  the  upper  third,  or  upper  two-thirds,  of  his  class  in 
a  reasonably  good  secondary  school.  Unless  there  is  some  mitigating 
circumstance,  he  should  have  been  graduated  from  high  school  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  or  earlier.  To  be  a  good  college  risk  he  should  readily 
and  habitually  be  able  to  read  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  words  a 
minute  of  ordinary  reading  matter.  He  should  have  a  vocabulary 
that  will  enable  him  to  read  a  magazine  such  as  Harper's  or  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  with  practically  no  stumbling  over  the  pronunciation 
or  the  meaning  of  words.  And  finally,  he  should  show  some  predilection 
for  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  maps,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  second  criteria,  "an  awakened  intellectual  interest  in 
something,"  the  author  says  that  a  student  should  not  be  sent  to 
college  unless  it  can  be  discovered  that  he  has  an  interest  in  some  sub- 
ject to  the  degree  that  he  wishes  to  continue  to  study  it.  This  charac- 
teristic may  come  with  greater  maturity. 

The  third  characteristic,  "self-mastery,"  is  not  intellectual  but 
moral  in  nature.  Unless  the  boy  has  proved  himself  dependable, 
punctual,  careful  in  choice  of  friends,  and  so  on,  he  is  not  fitted  to 
attend  college.  This  characteristic,  like  the  second,  may  be  developed 
later,  but  until  it  has  developed,  the  boy  is  not  a  safe  college  risk. 

•Parent's    Magazine,    7:13-15  +  ,    Sept.,    1932.      By    permission    of   the    author    and 
publisher. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  GOING  TO  COLLEGE 
By  William  I.  Nichols* 

"Our  passion  for  well-rounded  education  is  such  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  manufacturing  a  nation  of  billiard  balls."  The  college 
student  must  have  a  major  in  one  subject,  a  minor  in  another — the  first 
to  make  him  profound,  the  second  to  make  him  broad.  In  most  cases 
he  must  have  studied  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  or  Latin  to  make  him 
classical,  and  certain  combinations  of  modern  languages  to  make  him 
erudite.  His  body,  as  well  as  his  mind,  must  undergo  treatment.  He 
must  have  a  certificate  of  vaccination  to  enroll;  he  must  have  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  swim  and  have  completed  certain  physical  train- 
ing requirements  in  order  to  be  graduated.     "When  he  emerges  from 
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the  stages  of  this  process  and  receives  the  imprint  of  a  college  degree 
— behold,  the  Greek  ideal,  healthy  mind  in  healthy  body,  and  both  as 
well  rounded  as  can  be." 

The  author  believes  that  it  is  well  if  the  college  graduate  has  been 
rounded,  especially  if  he  has  normal  interests  and  average  abilities. 
He  will  now  be  able  to  roll  smoothly  and  comfortably  through  life. 
But  occasionally  there  are  "students  with  outstanding  abilities  and 
independent  interests  who  should  not  be  made  spherical;  who  should  be 
left  as  they  are — elliptical,  oblong,  or  triangular." 

The  four  classes  of  students  that  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
usual  rounding  process  are  the  true  scholars,  the  adventurers,  the 
artisans,  and  the  artists.  All  would  be  better  off  if  they  did  not  attend 
the  traditional  or  standard  type  of  college.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  colleges  will  be  able  eventually  to  care  for  the  true  scholar;  but  for 
the  other  three  classes  the  outlook  is  not  hopeful.  Colleges  are  still 
likely  to  do  them  more  harm  than  good  with  their  standardized 
procedure. 

No  real  reason  obtains  why  the  last  three  types  of  students  should 
attend  college.  Little  will  be  done  to  improve  their  chief  interest  and 
aptitude.  The  author  believes  that  some  of  the  values  claimed  to 
result  from  college  attendance,  as  prestige,  assurance  of  a  dignified 
position,  economic  security,  and  social  and  personal  development,  are 
more  imaginary  than  real.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  college  education 
probably  afforded  these  advantages,  but  today  there  is  no  assurance 
that  it  will  do  any  more  for  a  student  in  these  respects  than  life  outside 
college  walls. 

'Atlantic    Monthly,    144 :447-56,    Oct.,    1929       By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

SHOULD  JOHNNY  GO   TO   COLLEGE? 
By  Christian  Gauss* 

The  question  of  college  should  be  considered  when  Johnny  is 
about  fifteen  years  old.  Unfortunately,  when  parents  decide  earlier, 
especially  when  the  child  is  as  young  as  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
they  are  likely  to  take  the  narrower  point  of  view  and  conclude  that  he 
must  go. 

The  parents  should  forget  college  until  they  can  discover  the 
answer  in  the  child,  in  his  taste  and  personality.  The  only  step  to  take 
when  the  child  is  young  is  to  make  financial  provision  for  his  educa- 
tion— by  investments,  savings,  or  insurance. 

Ten  thousand  dollars,  the  average  cost  to  educate  a  boy  or  girl, 
if  invested  at  birth,  will  provide  enough  capital  to  give  a  youth  a  real 
start  in  life,  and  as  much  advantage  as  the  student  who  has  been 
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through  the  university.  Moreover,  many  a  son  will  be  much  happier 
if  the  father  purchases  him  a  farm  instead  of  a  college  degree. 

Parents  do  not  need  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  college 
to  decide  whether  their  son  should  go  to  college — they  should  under- 
stand their  son.  Poor  parents  know  their  children  better  than  wealthy 
parents. 

Youths  should  not  be  sent  to  college  if  they  were  unhappy  in  high 
school.  Those  who  do  not  have  the  personal  desire  to  go,  who  dislike 
study,  or  who  are  not  physically  well,  should  not  attend  college  either. 
Personal  desire  is  particularly  important;  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
factor  that  will  make  or  break  the  student,  as  he  will  get  from  college 
just  what  he  seeks  or  goes  to  get. 

'Srrihncr's   Magazine,    82:411-16,    Oct.,    1927.      By    permission    of   the   author   and 
publisher. 

COLLEGE  AND  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  MAN 
By  Bernard  DeVoto* 

The  author  contends  that  the  college  as  it  is  conducted  today  is  a 
poor  place  for  a  highly  superior  student  to  acquire  an  education. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  students  will  not  educate  themselves,  and 
the  other  two  per  cent,  the  highly  superior  group,  cannot  do  so  when 
enrolled  in  our  colleges,  for  colleges  stress  mediocrity.  The  faculty 
does  little  to  aid  this  group.  Each  professor  stays  closely  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  field,  and  he  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to, 
all  subjects  except  his  own.  The  experience  of  several  students 
are  cited  by  the  author  to  add  weight  to  these  contentions. 

Persons  really  desiring  knowledge  must  get  it  through  self- 
education,  and  since  self-education  is  hardly  possible  in  college,  the 
highly  superior  students  are  compelled,  if  they  wish  to  acquire  an  edu- 
cation, to  go  elsewhere.  The  author  believes  that  the  members  of  this 
group  are  the  only  ones  worth  bothering  about  and  that  they  should 
get  out  in  such  parts  of  the  world  as  may  offer  them  an  education.  In 
this  manner  their  insatiable  desire  for  real  knowledge  will  be  fulfilled, 
and  with  more  personal  satisfaction  than  the  present  college  can  give. 

*Harper's   Magazine,    154 :253-60,    Jan.,    1927.      By    permission    of   the   author    and 
publisher. 

COLLEGE  AND  THE  ARTIST 
By  Henry  Rood* 

The  author  takes  the  point  of  view  that  while  college  offers  many 
advantages  to  students,  especially  to  those  of  average  ability  and  who 
are  preparing  for  the  usual  activities  of  life,  it  offers  little  advantage  to 
the  artist.    It  probably  will  stifle  the  spark  of  genius  in  the  individual 
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with  a  creative  inclination.  To  prove  his  contention  he  points  out  the 
small  number  of  outstanding  literary  artists  who  have  had  a  college 
training.  The  outstanding  writers  have  felt  no  desire  for  college,  no 
need  for  it.  Four  years  of  undergraduate  life,  with  all  its  routine, 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  most  of  them.  The  same  is,  or  would 
be,  true  of  any  artist,  whether  he  be  in  literature,  music,  painting,  or 
some  other  creative  field  or  activity. 

*Scribner's  Magazine,   77  :161-66.    Feb.,    1925.      By   permission   of  the   publisher. 
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COST  AND  METHODS  OF  FINANCING 
AN  EDUCATION 

COLLEGE  AND  THE  POOR  BOY 
By  Russell  T.  Sharpe* 

During  the  more  prosperous  years  American  colleges  played  up 
rather  strongly  the  idea  of  the  student  earning  his  way  through  college. 
In  their  catalogs  they  painted  glowing  pictures  of  the  opportunities 
for  self-support.  Hordes  of  youth  caught  the  spirit  and  rushed  into 
college,  many  of  them  being  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  their  earn- 
ings while  in  college. 

The  college  has  changed  somewhat  its  attitude  toward  the  self- 
supporting  student,  and  for  justifiable  reasons.  Foremost,  the  satura- 
tion point  for  employment  has  been  reached,  even  greatly  exceeded,  in 
practically  all  colleges.  The  average  institution  can  supply  employ- 
ment for  only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  those  who  seek  it,  and  of  this 
percentage,  it  can  supply  employment  sufficient  to  meet  the  students' 
needs  in  only  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Among  the  several  reasons 
for  the  change  of  attitude  is  the  growing  conviction  "that  a  student's 
efforts  at  self-support,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  tend  to  rob 
college  of  much  of  its  value  and  to  exert  a  harmful  influence  upon  the 
individual." 

The  present  dilemma  could  be  solved  if  student  expenses  could  be 
drastically  reduced  and  financial  aid  greatly  increased.  But  neither  of 
these  is  feasible,  or  possible,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  The  only 
other  solution  is  to  limit  student  enrollment.  This  plan  the  author 
thinks  is  the  proper  one.  To  achieve  the  goal  the  institutions  would 
have  to  place  limitations  on  their  enrollment,  as  to  numbers  and  the 
nature  of  the  students  accepted,  including  their  financial  status.  This 
would  not  close  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  capable  poor  boy,  but  would 
increase  his  opportunity.  The  less  fit  would  eventually  be  crowded  out, 
or  shunted  off  into  institutions  better  suited  to  care  for  their  needs. 

'Atlantic   Monthly,    151 :696-705,    June,    1933.      By    permission    of   the    author    and 
publisher. 

POOR  MEN  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES* 

This  article  discusses  the  advisability  of  students  working  their 
way  through  college  or  going  through  on  a  scholarship.  The  latter 
plan,  if  it  is  possible  to  employ  it  widely,  is  favored,  although  the 
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financially  poor  students  should  not  be  kept  out  of  college,  even  if  they 
must  earn  their  way.  Scholarships  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who 
are  likely  to  benefit  by  college.  The  only  limit  on  the  "working 
through"  student  should  be  his  endurance.  Those  who  woi-k  their  way 
must  be  willing  to  make  certain  sacrifices,  and  must  not  expect  to 
engage  in  all  the  activities  that  students  who  have  no  financial  cares 
engage  in. 

*School  and  Society,  18:742-44,  Dec.  22,  1923.     Reprinted  from  London  Times  Edu- 
cational Supplement.    By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  PARADISE 
By  Christian  Gauss* 

The  opportunities  for  earning  one's  way  through  college  are  more 
limited  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  indications  are  that 
the  next  few  years  will  be  extremely  lean  for  self-supporting  students. 
Heretofore,  colleges  have  held  out  high  hopes  to  prospective  students 
and  generously  given  them  assistance.  But  no  longer  are  they  in  a 
position  to  offer  assistance  freely,  being  forced  to  retrench,  many  even 
to  fight  for  an  existence. 

The  author  is  skeptical  about  the  possibilities  for  freshmen  to 
support  themselves  at  this  time,  especially  if  they  are  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  themselves.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  better,  if  possible, 
for  them  to  remain  at  home  to  attend  college,  until  conditions  are  such 
that  it  is  financially  safe  and  educationally  expedient  for  them  to 
change  to  another  institution. 

*Saturday  Evening  Post,  205:6-7  +  ,  July  9,  1932.     By  permission  of  the  author 
and  publisher. 

THE  COST  OF  COLLEGE 
By  Montrose  J.  Moses 

The  contention  that  the  cost  of  college  is  ever  increasing  is  untrue. 
Tuition  and  other  costs  have  increased  very  slowly,  and  today  the  total 
cost  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  value  to  be  derived.  The 
author  defends  the  value  of  a  college  education,  taking  the  point  of 
view  that  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  and  that  students,  as  a  whole,  are 
profiting  from  it.  A  college  education,  he  says,  is  not  a  luxury  but 
rather  a  necessity. 

*Good  Housekeeping,  85:8-19  +  ,   Nov.,   1927.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Part  IV 
ACADEMIC  AND  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

SHOULD  STUDENTS  STUDY? 
By  William  Trufant  Foster* 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  students  to  believe  that  study 
is  not  of  prime  importance,  and  that  little  relationship  obtains  between 
the  academic  record  of  students  and  success  in  life.  Even  many  parents 
have  come  to  believe  that  all  is  well  if  the  student  makes  marks  high 
enough  to  remain  in  college,  provided  he  succeeds  in  certain  extra- 
curricular activities.  The  motto  "Do  not  let  your  studies  interfere 
with  your  college  education"  has  come  to  have  wide  acceptability  among 
students,  graduates,  and  parents  of  college  students. 

College  teachers,  however,  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  The  con- 
tentions of  President  Hyde  most  nearly  meet  their  views,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  author.  His  advice  to  freshmen  was:  "Put  your  studies  first; 
and  that  for  three  reasons:  first,  you  will  have  a  better  time  in  college; 
second,  after  the  first  three  months  you  will  stand  better  with  your 
fellows ;  third,  your  future  career  depends  upon  it." 

To  prove  that  high  scholarship  is  worth  the  effort,  many  pertinent 
studies  are  cited.  These  show  a  close  relationship  between  academic 
success  and  success  in  life.  The  author  says,  "If  all  these  studies  prove 
anything,  they  prove  that  there  is  a  long  chain  of  casual  connections 
binding  together  the  achievements  of  a  man's  life  and  explaining  the 
success  of  a  given  moment.  Luck  is  about  as  likely  to  strike  a  man  as 
lightning,  and  about  as  likely  to  do  him  any  good." 

*Harp<r's  Magazine,   133:609-18,    Sept.,    1916.     By   permission   of   the   author  and 
publisher. 

VICARIOUS  THINKING 
By  William  T.  Foster* 

The  author  deplores  the  intellectual  sloth  of  American  college 
students.  He  says  that  too  much  thinking  is  done  for  them  by  their 
instructors  and  that  college  courses  should  necessitate  less  memorizing 
and  more  reasoning.  Less  lecturing  and  more  discussing  and  thinking 
would  tend  to  improve  conditions. 

Fraternities  and  intercollegiate  athletics  are  an  obstacle  to  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm.  Excessive  interest  in  these  is  antagonistic  to 
scholarly  ambitions  and  cultivation  of  habits  of  sustained  thinking. 
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The  conservatism  of  colleges  is  also  an  obstacle  to  intellectual 
enthusiasm.  Professors  tend  to  acquire  an  academic  mind,  and,  as  a 
result,  become  stereotyped  and  confined  to  a  small  and  diminishing 
train  of  thought.  Their  attitude  exerts  such  a  deadening  influence  on 
the  student  that  he  soon  comes  to  learn  that  it  is  easier  to  have  no 
convictions  and  merely  drift  along  than  it  is  to  learn  to  think  for 
himself. 

The  first  need  among  college  students,  says  the  author,  is  a  quick- 
ening of  intellectual  enthusiasm.  Students  must  be  brought  to  feel  the 
zest  of  the  struggle— the  keen  joy  of  studying  their  way  through.  It 
is  better  for  them  to  think  about  heresies  than  not  to  think  at  all,  better 
to  strike  out  in  new  directions,  even  at  the  danger  of  committing  error, 
than  to  wander  aimlessly  down  the  well-trodden  path. 

*Nation,  101:566-67,  Nov.  11,  1915.     By  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 

THE  STUDENT  HABIT 
By  Sir  Arthur  Keith* 

Clifford  Allbutt,  professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, says  the  author,  was  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  a  real  student  and 
the  perfect  gentleman  that  he  had  ever  met.  He  could  glean  facts  by 
the  hour,  assimilating  and  organizing  them,  with  ease  and  a  sense  of 
pleasure.  He  never  fell  a  victim  to  that  which  wrecks  so  many 
students,  mental  dyspepsia. 

The  "student  habit,"  that  is,  the  desire  and  ability  to  acquire  by 
study  the  facts  observed  or  explanations  given  by  men  who  toiled  in 
years  long  gone  by,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  that  a  person 
may  acquire.  Relatively  few  have  gained  it,  and  even  many  of  the 
most  outstanding  research  workers  and  professional  men  do  not  possess 
it.  Of  all  the  mental  habits  it  is  the  one  most  difficult  to  attain,  and 
the  one  which  is  most  easily  lost.  It  is  not  inherited;  no  one  can  teach 
it  to  you;  and  there  is  no  royal  or  easy  l'oad  to  it.  "Each  one  has  to 
come  by  it  for  himself  or  herself  by  self-effort  and  self -application." 

Habitual  study  is  exacting,  and  a  big  strain  on  the  human  system. 
Those  who  have  the  student  habit  must  expect  to  make  certain  sacrifices 
— especially  must  they  refrain  from  overindulgence  in  company,  fes- 
tivities, recreations,  and  eating.  But  one  need  not  worry  about  mental 
fatigue,  as  by  the  mere  act  of  study  no  harm  will  result  to  the  brain. 
"Infinitely  greater  harm  is  done  by  misuse  of  the  brain  than  by 
overuse." 

'Living  Age,  327  :347-51,  Nov.  14,   1925.    By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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SELF-EDUCATION  IN  COLLEGE 
By  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell* 

In  America,  "from  the  grammar  grades  to  the  graduate  school,  too 
much  reliance  has  long  been  nlaced  on  instruction  as  compared  with 
personal  effort  in  study  apart  from  the  teacher."  What  we  need  is 
more  self-education,  and  by  this  is  meant  two  things,  not  identical  but 
connected:  "First  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  learn,  and  second 
a  self-directed  attention,  a  personal  endeavor  to  inquire." 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  first  mentioned  of  the  two  aspects  of 
self-education.  Its  importance  is  obvious:  it  is  applicable  at  all  stages 
of  the  educative  process.  Every  teacher  knows  the  advantage  that 
the  student  who  wishes  to  learn  has  over  the  one  who  is  reluctant  to 
learn,  or  who  must  be  driven. 

"The  second  meaning"  of  self-education — that  of  self-directed  at- 
tention, a  voluntary  use  of  the  mind  for  a  conscious  purpose — increases 
in  importance  with  the  maturity  of  the  student."  It  is  one  that  conse- 
quently should  be  strongly  emphasized  in  college. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  proper  benefits  of  self-education,  much 
opportunity  for  initiative  and  individual  work  must  be  provided. 
Resourcefulness  must  be  developed,  and  to  do  this,  the  mind  must  be 
active,  not  passive.  The  problems  presented  must  be  challenging  and 
such  as  to  call  into  play  the  student's  best  efforts. 

*  Forum    Magazine,    79 :519-26,    April,    1928.      By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

WHY  WE  STUDY 
By  Nevin  M.  Fenneman* 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  "why  we  study,"  the  author  contends, 
to  get  knowledge  and  keep  it.  This  view,  he  says,  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  modern  and  popular  conception,  but  nevertheless  he  clings  to  it. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  "to  protest  against  the  whole  state  of  mind  which 
assumes,  first,  that  what  you  learn  is  of  no  value,  and,  second,  that  you 
can  not  remember  it  anyway." 

He  does  not  argue  for  the  utility  of  knowledge.  Some  of  it  may 
be  good,  some  bad.  But  he  does  believe  that  with  all  the  knowledge 
available,  enough  that  is  worth  learning  can  be  collected  and  organized 
to  occupy  a  full  four-year  college  course. 

Nor  would  he  contend  that  merely  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  only 
purpose  of  study.  Rather,  he  would  say  that  the  second  important 
purpose  is  to  learn  to  use  our  heads.  The  great  difference  among 
students  is  not  so  much  that  one  is  better  informed  in  one  field  than 
another,  but  that  one  is  better  able  to  solve  problems,  to  meet  new 
situations  successfully,  than  another. 
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The  third  answer  to  "why  we  study"  is  for  culture.  This  purpose 
is  so  complicated  and  large  a  theme  that  the  author  says  that  he  can 
do  little  more  than  refer  to  it.  Although  it  is  largely  a  by-product,  it 
may  have  greater  value  than  the  direct  product. 

'School  and  Society,  22:196-201.  Aupr.   15.   1925.     By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

THE  ART  OF  EXAMINATION 
By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell* 

This  is  an  indictment  against  the  large  school,  where  assistants 
usually  make  out  examinations  for  professors,  and  disinterested  com- 
mittees frame  entrance  and  final  comprehensive  tests. 

Tests  now  have  many  uses,  such  as  measuring  pupil  progress, 
natural  and  acquired  capacity,  and  fitness  for  industrial  work  or 
admission  to  college.  As  a  general  rule,  tests  are  considered  an  ordeal, 
and  the  best  students  are  excused  from  them.  This  is  rather  foolish, 
for  if  we  established  only  minimum  requirements  in  athletics,  how 
would  we  determine  the  best? 

Cramming  for  tests  is  an  evil,  but  a  good  test  can  defeat  this  type 
of  study.  It  is  not  altogether  a  bad  procedure,  for  information  acquired 
in  this  way  can  be  put  to  every-day  use,  as  when  lawyers  cram  just 
before  a  case  or  an  orator  just  before  time  to  deliver  a  speech.  Students 
who  are  termed  "grinds,"  who  study  for  marks  alone,  are  not  to  be 
despised  on  this  account.  After  all,  the  marks  cannot  be  made  without 
knowledge,  and  if  tests  do  not  show  comprehensiveness  of  the  student's 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  the  test  is  decidedly  at  fault. 

Real  education  is  self -education,  and  a  knowledge  of  readily  recall- 
able facts  is  necessary  whether  one  is  in  the  process  of  living  or  passing 
an  examination. 

Good  tests  can  and  should  furnish  a  goal  of  achievement.  Low 
goals  are  easily  attained ;  high  goals  stimulate  one  to  greater  effort. 
With  the  mastery  of  a  subject  comes  interest  and  with  interest  comes 
mastery.  A  high  standard  of  achievement  should  be  instrumental  in 
developing  both  of  these  traits. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  137:58-66,  Jan.,  1926.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

JUST  THINK 
By  Susanne  K.  Langer* 

Europeans  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  But  Americans,  generally, 
have  given  up  the  practice  of  thinking.  They  are  interested  only  in 
the  results  of  thinking — in  beliefs — not  in  thought  as  a  process. 

Our  educational  system  is  much  to  blame  for  this  condition.  With 
our  habit  of  teaching  everything  in  a  concrete  way,  we  are  losing  sight 
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of  abstract  ideas.  Schools  give  no  practice  in  thinking-;  they  are  con- 
cerned with  imparting  facts.  We  believe  in  a  summary  or  outline  of 
everything,  thereby  gaining  big,  vague  ideas,  not  small,  clear  ones. 
Our  idea  of  educating  by  reducing  everything  to  a  concrete  and  simple 
form  makes  it  impossible  or  impracticable  to  give  training  that  will 
result  in  deep,  constructive  mental  thought.  Thus  our  high  school 
graduates  do  not  think  in  any  way  that  sets  them  apart  from  the  un- 
schooled ;  they  know  more  but  they  do  not  think  differently. 

To  improve  conditions,  our  educational  aim  should  be  changed. 
We  should  strive  to  teach  more  ideas  and  less  facts — be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  philosophy  of  things  and  with  abstract  thinking  and 
less  with  rote  accumulation  of  knowledge.  To  do  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  revise  our  curriculum.  And,  incidentally,  to  achieve  this 
end  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  teachers  of  greater  mental  capacity 
than  we  have  today  in  American  schools,  particularly  in  institutions  on 
the  high  school  level. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  145:588-93,  May,  1930.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

TIRED  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  THE  CAMPUS 
By  Max  McConn* 

The  author  favors  college  fraternities.  And  contrary  to  the  view 
that  they  are  undemocratic,  he  contends  that  they  are  the  opposite, 
being  the  refuge  of  what  might  be  called  the  intellectual  proletariat. 
They  justify  their  existence  on  the  grounds  of  being  devoted  to  the 
democratic  object  of  training  business  men. 

Among  the  advantages  which  fraternities  offer  to  college  life  is 
desirable  housing  facilities.  Although  they  are  not  deeply  concerned 
with  scholarship,  they  do  encourage  their  members  to  make  at  least 
average  or  passing  marks  in  their  studies.  Their  most  important  con- 
tribution is  the  value  that  they  place  on  industry,  not  in  academic 
activities,  but  mainly  in  the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  college.  It  is 
far  from  being  true  that  students  who  are  members  of  fraternities 
are  loafers.  Quite  the  contrary;  they  are  highly  industrious,  and 
engaged  in  a  type  of  work  that  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  most  of  them, 
and  which  will  prepare  them  for  the  type  of  life  that  they  will  lead  on 
being  graduated  from  college. 

Although  fraternities  do  little  to  further  what  is  believed  by 
college  faculties  to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  attending  college,  namely, 
intellectual  development  from  an  academic  point  of  view,  the  author 
believes  that  they  have  a  place  in  college  life.  Nowadays,  college 
student  bodies  are  heterogenous  groups,  with  only  a  small  percentage 
fitted  for  the  type  of  training  that  the  traditional  or  regular  college 
affords.    A  large  percentage  of  them  "can  learn  facts  and  parrot  them 
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back  to  professors  in  recitation  and  quizzes,  but  for  getting  any  real 
understanding  or  appreciation  of  literature,  history,  mathematics  or 
science — it  just  is  not  in  them."  Critical  analysis  of  ideas,  logical 
reasoning,  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  ethical  evaluation  is  beyond 
most  of  them.  They  are  interested  in  and  capable  of  emulating  "those 
qualities  of  character  and  mind  which  make  for  practical  'success'  in 
the  adult  world  of  business  and  organizations :  such  moral  qualities  as 
the  fighting  spirit,  the  will-to-win,  initiatve,  and  energy;  and  such 
intellectual  capacities  as  are  involved  in  meeting  and  dealing  with  other 
people  and  planning  and  organizing."  The  fraternity  is  a  favorable 
place  to  develop  these  qualities  for  most  of  our  college  students,  and  as 
such,  has  "become  the  stronghold  and  chief  agency  of  the  new  majority 
education." 

*North  American  Review,  226  :545-50,  Nov.,  1928.     By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

shall  a  boy  join  a  college  fraternity? 

By  Thomas  Arkle  Clark* 

In  this  article  the  author,  the  late  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  for  many 
years  Dean  of  Men  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  contends  that  a  boy 
should  not  join  a  college  fraternity  unless  he  can  give  his  heart  and 
soul  to  the  organization.  He  believes,  however,  that  the  values  to  be 
had  from  membership  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  and  that  frater- 
nities have  a  place  in  college  life.  Although  a  student's  expenses  will 
be  increased,  something  of  his  independence  lost,  and  a  tendency  for 
him  to  restrict  his  acquaintances  and  narrow  his  interests  if  he  becomes 
a  member  of  a  fraternity,  there  will  be  compensating  advantages.  He 
will  have  better  living  conditions,  more  opportunity  for  social  rela- 
tionships, closer  supervision,  and  more  direction  and  encouragement 
in  college  affairs,  especially  in  extra-curricular  activities,  than  he 
would  if  he  were  not  a  member. 

A  boy  should  consider  the  matter  carefully  before  joining  a  frater- 
nity, however.  He  should  not  accept  the  offer  of  membership  because 
his  friends  are  doing  it  or  ask  him  to  do  so,  any  more  than  he  should 
marry  for  the  same  reasons.  The  history  and  the  ideals  of  the  organi- 
zation, both  nationally  and  locally,  should  be  carefully  considered  be- 
fore membership  is  accepted.  The  standing  of  the  local  chapter  and 
the  cost  of  membership  are  important  considerations,  as  are  the 
activities,  the  scholarship,  and  the  moral  and  social  characteristics  of 
the  active  members  of  the  chapter. 

*The  American  Boy,  23:9-10  +  .  June,  1922.     Also  abstracted  in:  Literary  Digest, 
73:30-31,  June  17,  1922.     Reprinted  by  permission  of  publisher. 
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ieek  or  barb? 
Rita  S.  Halle* 

On  the  credit  side  for  the  continuance  of  sororities  and  frater- 
nities the  author  finds  that  they  help  solve  the  housing  problem  on 
many  campuses.  They  give  social  satisfaction  for  the  herd  tendency, 
and  foster  many  college  friendships  even  after  graduation.  They 
frequently  permit  the  development  of  an  individual  within  a  small 
group,  who  would  he  lost  or  discouraged  in  a  large  group.  They  make 
for  strong  bonds  between  universities.  Last  but  not  least,  the  men 
and  women  in  these  organizations  must  learn  to  live  and  get  on  with 
many  different  kinds  of  people.  They  cannot  live  alone  as  do  many 
non-fraternity  members. 

On  the  debit  side  occur  some  serious  faults.  Fraternities  and 
sororities  tend  to  become  a  definitely  superior  and  privileged  class  by 
official  segregation.  Frequently,  this  affords  a  false  sense  of  security 
to  those  who  belong,  and  contributes  a  definite  rebuke  to  those  left 
out.  Sometimes  these  organizations  give  a  false  set  of  values  to 
students  beginning  a  college  career;  they  may  lead  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  individual  and  encourage  extravagant  ways.  Nearly  always 
they  are  unfair  politically,  banding  together  to  defeat  the  barbs. 
Frequently,  they  are  accused  of  having  low  morals  and  low  scholar- 
ship. This  charge  is  a  little  out  of  date,  for  scholarship  is  now 
being  stressed  more,  and  each  year  sees  the  Greek  average  rising.  As 
for  the  moral  question,  surely  the  girls  living  in  chapter  houses  or  dor- 
mitories are  more  carefully  supervised  than  those  in  a  rooming  house. 

The  greatest  danger  of  these  Greek  organizations  lies  in  the  small 
college  where  everything  is  noticed,  and  where  life  at  eighteen  is  still 
too  real.  In  these  colleges,  failure  to  be  admitted  to  some  organization 
means  the  loss  of  many  social  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

Several  reforms  have  been  instituted  that  tend  to  help  fraternities 
and  soi'orities.  One  is  the  deferred  rushing  plan  or  the  late  initiation 
plan,  contingent  upon  a  certain  grade  requirement.  The  organization 
of  Phrateres  for  all  girls  who  wish  to  join  has  helped  to  eliminate  snob- 
bishness in  many  colleges. 

The  author  believes  that  in  the  near  future  the  evils  of  the  frater- 
nity will  be  eliminated  and  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  them 
opened  to  all  students  who  need  them. 

*Good  Housekeeping,  91:42  +  ,  Nov.,  1930.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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young  men  on  the  make 

By  Henry  F.  Pringle* 

Young  men.  on  the  make  are  the  boys  who  go  to  college  to  make 
contacts  with  the  "right"  people,  rather  than  to  absorb  culture.  The 
only  academic  interest  of  members  of  this  group  is  to  make  marks  high 
enough  to  remain  in  college.  They  are  gifted  with  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness, but  their  intelligence  is  only  surface  deep. 

Their  college  career  is  taken  up  with  the  choice  of  "right"  room- 
mates, the  "right"  dates,  social  functions,  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  clubs.  The  personal  element  is  pushed  aside,  and  every  move  is 
cold  and  calculating,  and  made  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  to  getting  a 
good  position  after  graduation. 

In  large  colleges  success  in  extra-curricular  activities  means  sure 
election  to  certain  honorary  clubs.  And  these  clubs  open  wide  avenues 
of  approach  to  rich  and  influential  alumni,  men  whom  one  needs  to 
know  in  order  to  get  into  the  right  channels  after  graduation.  Even 
social  functions  are  carefully  sorted  and  graded,  for  these  young  men 
on  the  make  are  not  above  hunting  a  rich  girl  to  marry. 

The  intense  rivalry  to  win  out  in  extra-curricular  activities  fre- 
quently results  in  ruined  health.  If  professors  were  to  drive  their 
classes  one-third  as  hard  as  these  activities  demand,  the  undergraduates 
would  mob  them. 

These  men  usually  develop  hard,  selfish,  ambitious  attitudes.  They 
are  overanxious  to  make  money  even  at  the  expense  of  honor  and  dig- 
nity. The  real  value  of  an  education  or  of  college  is  never  known  to 
them,  and  as  alumni,  they  value  success  in  athletics  as  the  only 
worth-while  achievement  of  their  alma  mater.  They  retain  an  under- 
graduate mind  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

"Harper's  Magazine,  158  :149-57,  Jan.,  1929.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  ARE  COLLEGE  GAMES  FOR? 
By  Alexander  Meiklejohn* 

The  author,  for  some  years  a  college  professor  and  president, 
presents  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  student  who  has  had  two  years  of 
college  work,  in  which  he  asks  the  college  authorities  for  an  offer  for 
his  services  as  an  athlete.  The  letter,  poorly  written  and  somewhat 
typical  of  many  received  by  college  authorities,  is  suggestive  that 
colleges  put  more  emphasis  on  training  the  body  than  the  mind,  and 
that  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  college  authorities  pay  athletes  to 
compete  in  college  sports.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
college  administrators  have  done  to  produce  such  an  attitude  or  state 
of  affairs. 
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liege  authorities  arc  to  blame  for  the  deplorable  conditions  now 
existing  in  regard  to  college  athletics,  says  the  author.  They  have 
allowed  them  to  become  fundamentally  dishonest  and  to  degenerate 
into  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  and  into  a  commercial 
or  money-making  scheme,  at  the  loss  of  the  real  values  to  be  had. 
Money  becomes  the  chief  objective — not  to  be  used  to  better  the  insti- 
tution in  a  true  sense,  but  to  advertise  it  in  an  undesirable  manner, 
mainly  by  building  stronger  teams. 

The  author  is  not  opposed  to  athletics;  in  fact,  he  favors  them,  and 
believes  that  they  are  defensible  and  valuable,  if  not  abused  or  capital- 
ized upon  for  purposes  apart  from  athletics  themselves.  But  he 
deplores  the  tendency  to  make  athletics  a  commercial  venture  and  a 
battle  of  wits  between  highly  paid  coaches,  and  a  spectacle  for  pleasing 
and  courting  the  favor  of  certain  public  groups  and  alumni  who  are 
not  fundamentally  interested  in  the  substantial  things  for  which  a 
college  should  stand.  In  particular,  he  takes  issue  with  present  prac- 
tices, especially  since  they  are  perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  student 
participants. 

The  evils  that  have  grown  up  around  athletics  should  and  can  be 
eliminated,  he  contends.  To  do  so,  we  should  have  sports  for  sports' 
sake  and  for  developing  students  physically  and  mentally.  It  is 
permissible  to  allow  the  public  to  attend  college  games,  but  they  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  do  so  in  order  to  gain  support  for  the  college. 
They  should  be  charged  only  a  nominal  fee  for  attendance,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  legitimate  expenses.  Play  and  money-making  should 
be  separated.  Students  should  be  made  responsible  for  selecting, 
developing,  coaching,  and  managing  their  own  teams,  and  coaches 
should  be  employed,  if  at  all,  on  the  same  basis  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  other  members  of  the  faculty  are  employed. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  130:663-71,  Nov.,  1922.  Also  in  Meiklejohn,  Alexander,  Freedom 
and  the  College.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  cl923,  pp.  1-97.  By  permission 
of  the  author  and  of  the  copyright  owner. 

SANITY  AS  RELATED  TO  ATHLETICS 
By  P.  K.  Holmes* 

Athletics  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  curriculum  today  as 
the  regular  subjects  of  study.  Few  would  deny  them  a  place  in  col- 
lege life  or  contend  that  they  are  not  of  value  in  the  educative  process. 
They  give  an  outlet  for  certain  tendencies,  as  fighting;  teach  co-opera- 
tion; develop  muscular  co-ordination,  gracefulness,  and  bodily  control; 
act  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  overflow  of  purely  animal  spirits  or  ten- 
dencies; produce  certain  desirable  traits  of  character;  promote  health; 
and  develop  social  solidarity. 
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But  athletics  have  an  unfavorable  side;  and  as  they  are  promoted 
today,  lead  to  many  evils.  They  are  over-indulged  in  by  many,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  health.  Winning,  rather  than  physical  development 
and  recreation,  has  become  the  main  objective.  Instead  of  preparing 
students  for  intelligent  use  of  leisure  time,  athletics  have,  to  consider- 
able degree,  become  highly  specialized,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
the  public  and  for  financial  gain.  The  desire  to  win  has  gained  such 
a  foothold  that  professionalism  has  entered,  and  academic  standards 
have  been  sacrificed  to  some  degree  in  the  quest  for  better  teams.  The 
colleges,  by  catering  to  the  demands  of  certain  alumni  groups  and  the 
public,  have  encouraged  interference  with  academic  standards. 

The  author  makes  these  recommendations  for  improving  condi- 
tions. 

Athletics  should  clearly  be  for  every  man  in  college  who  is 
physically  able  to  enjoy  them.  The  aim  should  be  educational, 
hygenic,  ethical,  and  social.  The  desire  for  winning  should  be 
strongly  present,  but  not  dominant.  Their  importance  should  not 
be  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  other  college  activities.  Less  time 
should  be  given  to  practice;  perhaps  fewer  games  should  be 
played  and  closer  medical  supervision  should  be  maintained.  Less 
value  should  be  attached  to  winning  teams  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  institution. 

He  goes  on  to  discourage  scouting  for  athletes,  subsidization  of 
athletes,  and  the  paying  of  coaches  on  any  basis  other  than  that  estab- 
lished for  regular  faculty  members.  Control  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  competent  men  who  are  a  part  of  the  college  itself,  never 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  alumni  or  students. 

*Educational   Review,    62 :55-63.    June,    1921.      By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

THE   NATIONAL  RELIGION   OF   FOOTBALL 
By  Alfred  Dashiell* 

Intercollegiate  football  has  become  a  religious  cult,  building 
stadiums  instead  of  cathedrals.  Its  moral  and  intellectual  benefits  are 
absurdly  exaggerated.  It  is  so  expensive  that  educational  budgets 
suffer.  There  is  nothing  Greek  about  football,  it  is  a  Roman  spectacle 
for  a  degenerate  Roman  mob.  Although  the  author  is  a  lover  of 
sports,  he  praises  those  institutions  that  give  academic  work  some 
attention. 

*Forum  Magazine.  76:682-89,  Nov.,  1926.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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the  value  of  football 

By  William  Roper* 

The  author  defends  intercollegiate  football.  In  reply  to  Dashiell, 
he  says  that  football  is  a  benefit  to  the  player,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  an  influence  for  good  in  college  morals.  It  is  a  legitimate 
part  of  modern  life.  The  Greek  athlete  was  as  much  a  part  of  Greek 
civilization  as  the  Greek  philosopher.  The  large  gate  receipts  are 
defended  on  the  ground  that  the  profits  from  football  are  used  to  pay 
expenses  of  other  sports  not  self-supporting  but  in  which  many 
participate. 

*Forum  Magazine,   76 :690-95,   Nov.,    1926.      By   permission   of   the   publisher. 
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ETHICAL  CHARACTER,  MORALS,  AND  RELIGION 

CHARACTER  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
By  Irwin  Edman* 

Undoubtedly,  colleges  affect  the  character  of  their  students.  Four 
years  at  college  makes  "a  difference  in  that  complex  amalgam  of 
manners,  controlling  ideas,  and  habitual  emotions  that  go  to  make  up 
what  we  call  character."  They  do  it  by  setting  a  certain  tone  or 
manner,  through  contacts  of  students  with  faculty  members,  and 
through  deliberate  teaching.  The  latter  is  the  most  effective  of  these 
three  ways. 

The  building  of  character  is  still  the  chief  business  of  a  college. 
The  author  expresses  it  in  this  manner:  "If  it  is  the  business  of  a 
college  to  do  anything  at  all,  that  business  certainly  includes  the  func- 
tion of  enabling  students,  before  they  have  quit  its  precincts,  to  find 
some  peace  in  their  own  souls  and  some  steadying  adjustment  to  their 
world."  Unfortunately,  the  colleges  are  failing  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  their  responsibility.  Although  it  is  rare  to  find  genuinely 
vicious  or  depraved  characters  among  college  students,  it  is  equally 
rare  to  find  "character  in  the  sense  of  a  clear  direction,  a  personality 
with  a  center,  edge,  sturdiness,  and  depth." 

The  author  believes  that  there  are  three  directions  or  respects  "in 
which  the  colleges  may  come  to  be  more  genuinely  effective  in  making 
students  at  home  with  themselves  and  with  their  world."  These  are: 
(1)  to  have  college  faculties  and  authorities  who  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  issues  and  conflicts  which  disintegrate  so 
many  undergraduates;  (2)  employ  a  trained  psychiatrist  to  care  for 
students  who  are  suffering  from  nervous  or  psychical  disintegration; 
and  (3)  to  offer  a  course  in  character  training. 

As  to  the  third  recommendation,  the  author  would  have  the  course 
in  character  or  morals  deal  directly  and  frankly  with  the  conflicts  and 
issues  which  generally  preoccupy  the  college  youth.  It  should  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  seminar,  taught  by  the  case  method,  designed  to  destroy  the 
student's  feeling  that  his  own  problems  ai^e  unique,  isolated,  and 
secret  matters.  Such  a  course  would  go  a  long  way  to  make  students 
masters  of  themselves,  and  not  simply  bachelors  of  art. 

*Forum  Magazine,  79  :682-89,  May,  1928.      By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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a  father  to  his  son:  a  letter  to  an  undergraduate 
upon  his  entering  college 

By  John  D.  Swain* 

This  is  a  letter  from  a  college  graduate,  an  unusual  father,  to  his 
son  who  is  entering  college.  His  advice  to  his  son  is  short  and  simple. 
He  makes  no  demands,  nor  does  he  expect  of  his  son  things  that  he 
himself  was  unable  to  do.  He  should  like  him  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
honor;  he  might  gamble  if  he  wished,  but  only  if  he  could  afford  to  lose 
and  to  play  with  those  in  like  circumstances.  Women  should  not  be 
shunned  nor  ignored;  neither  should  they  be  degraded.  Religion  is  a 
personal  matter,  says  the  father,  and  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  must 
be  thought  out  by  the  son  himself. 

The  father  asks  for  nothing  unusual  in  athletics  or  academic 
activities.  He  merely  wishes  for  his  son  never  to  be  a  quitter,  and 
always  to  finish  somewhere,  even  though  it  be  in  last  place. 

'School  and  Society,    17:303-5,    March   17,    1923.      Also    in:    Yale    Alumni    Weekly. 
March  18,  1908.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 
By  James  Rowland  Angell* 

At  the  time  of  graduation  from  college  is  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  a  person  to  take  stock  of  his  resources  and  to  evaluate  his  moral 
and  spiritual  status.  The  graduate  of  today  is  facing  a  world  that  is 
in  a  revolutionary  state.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  grave  situations 
— political,  economic,  and  social — face  us,  moral  lethargy  and  indif- 
ference characterizes  large  segments  of  the  people,  and  little  progress 
is  being  made  to  remedy  conditions. 

Religion  is  believed  to  be  a  dead  issue,  many  contending  that  it  is 
no  longer  of  any  value.  The  author  argues  that  such  a  view  is  false, 
and  that  there  is  need  for  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  crusade  to  rescue 
us  from  many  of  the  evil  forces  that  now  surround  us.  Conventional- 
ized religion  is  not  the  need,  but  rather  the  spirit  of  vivid  and  solici- 
tous concern  for  the  welfare  of  others,  a  genuine  reverence  for  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  right  and  honor  and  mercy  and  truth  and  love 
and  beauty.  "We  are  now  living  in  a  world  equipped  with  power  for 
good  or  for  evil  unequalled  in  any  previous  epoch ;  but  it  is  a  world 
supplied  by  spiritual  paralysis  and  moral  inertia,  cursed  with  wasting 
economic  and  political  disease,  a  world  devoid  of  the  dynamic  of  a  great 
idealism,  or  of  a  commanding  faith,  a  world  drifting  steadily  toward 
another  dark  age,  in  that,  following  a  shabby  philosophy  of  life,  it 
has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  for  wealth  and  luxury  and  moral  indo- 
lence so  many  of  the  things  that  give  life  dignity  and  worth  and 
beauty." 
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To  each  graduate  the  author  would  offer  this  advice,  "May  you  find 
the  inflexible  resolution  to  live  worthy  of  your  spiritual  lineage,  and 
to  play  boldly  a  man's  part  in  the  world,  for  there  is  that  within  you, 
as  the  ancient  prophet  well  knew,  that  will  never  give  you  peace  till 
you  have  proved  your  fealty  to  the  best  you  know  and  feel,  to  that 
spiritual  vision  which  is,  after  all,  the  deepest  and  the  highest  thing  in 
human  nature." 

*)'«/<•  Alumni  Weekly.  42:791-94,  July  7,  1933.  By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

THE  HARM  THAT  GOOD  MEN  DO 
By  Bertrand  Russell* 

Too  long  have  we  held  that  the  good  man — the  one  who  never 
smokes,  swears,  drinks,  or  forgets  to  go  to  church,  holds  the  correct 
opinions,  and  the  like — is  the  model  of  deportment.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ex-Kaiser  was  a  good  man  in  this  sense,  yet  he  has  brought 
untold  misery  into  the  world.  Ex-Prime  Minister  Baldwin  is  a  good 
man,  if  judged  by  the  foregoing  standards,  but  the  general  strike  in 
England  brought  no  relief  to  the  downtrodden  people,  thanks  to  his 
lack  of  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  many  so-called  bad  men  by  these 
standards  have  attained  eminence. 

Jeremy  Bentham  took  the  view  that  a  good  man  is  a  man  who  does 
good.  And  he  was  recognized  universally  to  be  a  wicked  man,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  fulfilled  his  own  definition  of  a  good  man  by 
doing  much  good. 

Goodness,  as  we  generally  recognize  it,  is  not  anything  designed 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  It  is  a  series  of 
taboos,  rooted  in  tradition  and  designed  to  conform  to  or  perpetuate 
the  unjust  power  of  dominant  classes. 

Bentham  advocated  as  the  basis  of  morals  "the  greatest  happiness 
to  the  greatest  number."  We  would  find  it  more  arduous  to  follow  this 
principle  than  merely  to  obey  conventional  precepts,  and  to  do  so  we 
would  have  to  go  contrary  to  official  morality. 

But  something  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  science  and  reason.  Man 
will  gradually  come  to  realize  that  happiness  is  not  likely  to  come  in  a 
world  where  institutions  are  based  upon  injustice  and  hatred. 

What  we  really  need  is  "...  a  morality  based  upon  love  of  life, 
upon  pleasure  in  growth  and  positive  achievement,  not  upon  repi*ession 
and  prohibition.  A  man  should  be  regarded  as  'good'  if  he  is  happy, 
expansive,  generous,  and  glad  when  others  are  happy.  .  .  ." 

"Harper's  Magazine,  153:529-34,  Oct.,  1926.  Also  in:  Russell,  Bertrand,  Sceptical 
Essays.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1928,  256  pp.  By  permission  of  the 
author  and  the  copyright  owner. 
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life  and  religion 

By  Harvey  O'Higgins* 

After  considerable  thought,  over  more  than  half  a  life  time,  on  the 
question  of  religion,  the  author  says  that  he  has  arrived  nowhere,  that 
he  is  back  to  a  point  where  primitive  man  was  when  he  began  to  invent 
his  first  religion.  He  has  come  to  a  "sublimity  of  ignorance  more  up- 
lifting than  faith  and  as  bottomless  as  despair."  All  the  thinking 
attempted  seems  merely  to  have  torn  away  the  veils  behind  which  we 
hide  the  mysteries  of  life  and  religion. 

Science  gives  no  constructive  help  on  the  question.  It  is  now  even 
more  mysterious  than  religion. 

The  cozy  explanations  of  life  which  man  has  invented  to  live 
unterrified  within  ai'e  harmful,  rather  than  beneficial.  They  appear  to 
be  contrary  to  reason.  For  example,  morally  the  church  teaches 
fear,  and  the  psychiatrists  find  that  this  has  a  poisonous  effect  on  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  young.  Religion  urges  the  child  to  love  and 
honor  his  parents,  disregarding  what  kind  of  parents  they  may  be, 
thereby  establishing  in  him  a  conflict  and  repression  that  is  bound  to 
be  disastrous.  A  taboo  is  placed  on  sex  by  religion,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  are  coming  to  recognize  the  sex  relation  as  a  normal, 
healthy  event  in  a  human  being's  life. 

The  author  believes  that  the  prohibitions  of  religion  must  be  dis- 
carded, and  the  question  of  morality  must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  church.  History  shows  that  our  civilization  has  advanced  only 
when  the  priests  lost  their  powers.  Man  is  not,  as  religion  has  taught, 
a  bad  character,  in  a  world  that  is  only  a  vale  of  tears.  Man's  intel- 
ligence should  not  be  labeled  a  sin — the  one  thing  that  he  was  endowed 
with  to  raise  himself  to  his  present  place  of  superiority  over  every- 
thing in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  most  impressive  work 
of  Nature,  and  the  instincts  which  religion  has  been  tabooing  are  his 
power  plant.  The  universe  should  be  proud  of  him,  and  he  proud  of 
himself. 

•Outlook  and  Independent,  now  New  Outlook,   151:448-49  +  ,   March  20,   1929.     By 
permission  of  the  publisher. 


THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 
By  Horace  B.  English* 

There  is  a  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  says  the  author, 
and  it  is  most  real.  Theology  and  science  are  battling  upon  the  ground 
that  they  both  represent  the  truth.  Religion  is  a  way  and  a  philosophy 
of  life;  science  also  implies  a  way  and  a  philosophy,  but  different  from 
that  of  religion. 
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Either  religion  or  science  must  go  as  a  way  to  truth.  Evidently, 
it  must  be  religion.  The  supernatural  and  mystical  of  religion  are 
being  replaced  by  the  facts  of  science.  Prayer  was  once  a  very  strong 
factor  in  religion,  in  that  with  it  we  could  ask  for  guidance  and  help 
in  things  that  we  did  not  understand;  for  instance,  praying  for  rain. 
Today,  we  scan  a  weather  report.  And  so  it  is  in  many  other  fields. 
Science  has  opened  our  eyes  to  many  things;  no  longer  need  we  pray 
over  them,  since  we  have  come  to  understand  them. 

The  author  contends  that  "as  science  progressively  takes  posses- 
sion of  our  modes  of  thought,  religious  modes  become  increasingly 
impossible."  However,  he  does  not  believe  that  science  can  completely 
take  over  the  function  of  religion.  Science  is  too  cold  and  indifferent  to 
the  significance  and  value  of  things  to  warrant  this.  Religion  has  a 
place;  it  "makes  standards  of  values  for  men  to  measure  existence  and 
human  effort" ;  it  makes  for  the  validity  of  ideals. 

Faith  is  not  reason.  Some  day  we  may  come  to  have  a  new  concept 
of  religion,  in  which  faith  will  be  certain  values  or  standards,  not 
facts.     The  latter,  facts,  come  within  the  realm  of  science. 

'Scientific    Monthly.    23:423-26,    Nov.,    1926.      By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

RELIGION'S  DEBT  TO  SCIENCE 
By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick* 

Science  and  religion  are  engaged  in  a  controversy  today.  On  the 
one  hand,  religious-minded  legislatures  are  passing  laws  to  keep  men 
from  teaching  certain  views  and  fields  of  science;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  some  scientists  are  pointing  out  how  religion,  by  being  so  super- 
stitious and  by  ignoring  facts,  has  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  author  contends  that  religion  is  deeply  indebted  to  science. 
In  reality,  religion  can  no  longer  ignore  science,  for  the  laws  of  science 
always  hold  true.  With  telescopes  and  microscopes  science  has  given 
us  a  new  apprehension  of  the  universe,  a  new  conception  of  its  vastness 
as  well  as  of  its  infiniteness.  It  has  formulated  a  regular,  law-abiding 
world  in  which  miracles  are  no  longer  tolerated.  It  has  helped  life  by 
eradicating  disease;  it  has  given  us  new  tools  for  service.  Science  has 
not  only  given  us  facts,  but  a  new  straightforwardness  and  honesty  in 
dealing  with  them. 

If  we  would  embody  the  concepts  of  science  in  our  religious  think- 
ing, there  would  be  no  conflict  between  religion  and  science,  but  rather 
a  finer,  firmer,  and  more  beautiful  life.  Religion  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  this  possibility,  either.  "Modern  science  permeated  with 
religious  faith  and  spirit — there  never  was  so  magnificent  an  outlook 
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on  the  world.     Modern  science,  however,  bereft  of  religious  faith  and 
spirit      there  never  was  a  deeper  abyss  of  pessimism." 

•(,,,,.,/  H, mm  A . -i  i>i»<>.  B6:21  •,  March,  1928.  By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

WILL   SCIENCE    DISPLACE   GOD? 
By  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick* 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  science  will  displace  God, 
the  author  answers  emphatically,  "no."  When  it  comes  to  supplying 
certain  needs  and  wants  of  man,  science  will  no  doubt  outdistance 
religion.  But  science  will  never  be  able  to  satisfy  all  of  human  wants. 
When  every  area  that  belongs  to  science  has  been  freely  given  up  to 
her,  religion  will  only  be  liberated,  not  obliterated.  God  does  not  be- 
come less  essential,  but  instead,  more  essential. 

"If  a  man  cannot  honestly  believe  in  God  let  him  honestly  say  so, 
but  let  him  not  try  to  fool  himself  and  us  by  the  supposition  that  he  is 
giving  up  a  superfluity.  Never  in  man's  history  has  faith  in  God  been 
more  necessary  to  sane,  wholesome,  vigorous,  and  hopeful  living  than 
today  amid  the  dissipating  strain  and  paralyzing  skepticism  of  modem 
life." 

'Harper's  Magazine,  153 :362-66,  Aug.,  1926.  Also  in :  Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson, 
Adventurous  Religion  and  Other  Essays.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1926,  326  pp. 
By  permission  of  the  author  and   publishers. 

A  MODERN  STUDENT'S  CREED* 

The  student's  creed  is  a  list  of  principles  or  declarations  drawn  up 
by  a  small  group  of  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
subscribing  to  or  endorsing  certain  ideals.  Members  of  the  group 
believe  in  the  right-mindedness  of  youth,  obedience,  spiritual  religion, 
and  evolution.  They  believe  in  authority  of  the  proper  kind,  that  is, 
authority  of  an  intelligent  conscience  corrected  by  wise  reference  to  the 
mind  and  judgment  of  an  intelligent  public.  They  are  opposed,  how- 
ever, to  the  authority  of  the  past  over  the  present,  to  that  of  thoughtless 
habit,  and  to  the  authority  of  a  majority  to  extinguish  a  minority  after 
it  has  outvoted  the  minority. 

They  contend  that  religion  should  be  brought  up  to  date.  Out  of 
the  conflicts  of  science  and  religion  will  come  progress,  they  maintain. 

Religion  to  the  members  of  the  group  will  be  more  than  just  a 
Sunday  dress.  Jesus  is  accepted  as  their  leader.  As  a  follower  of 
Him  they  will  try  to  learn  and  practice  love.  The  Bible  becomes  more 
lovely  to  the  members  of  the  group  as  it  becomes  less  magically  super- 
natural. 

The  objectives  of  those  who  subscribe  to  the  Creed,  as  stated  in 
the  Creed,  are:  "We  consecrate  ourselves  to  a  following  of  the  gleam, 
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an  imitating  of  Jesus,  and  a  befriending  of  every  human  brother.  Our 
prayers  and  our  living  we  devote  to  the  service  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Thus  we  hope  to  be  of  use  to  man  and  accept- 
able unto  the  God  who  made  us." 

'Literary  Digest,  93:32,  May  7,  1927.  This  article  is  based  upon  an  article,  entitled, 
"Not  All  College  Students  Are  Cynics,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Jump,  in  the  Con- 
gregationalixt ,  March  31,   1927.     By  permission   of  the  publisher. 

THE  NEW  MORALITY  IN  THE  COLLEGES 
By  Christian  Gauss* 

This  article  discusses  the  change  in  the  attitudes  and  outlook  of 
young  people.  A  new  spirit  is  evident  in  the  young  people  of  today. 
They  are  through  with  the  excesses  of  the  jazz  age,  but  they  have  not 
returned  to  the  Puritanical  ways  of  their  fathers,  and  they  will  not. 
There  is  a  trend  toward  tolerance  and  culture — a  "live  and  let  live" 
attitude— and  toward  internationalism  in  point  of  view.  They  are 
opposed  to  that  scheme  of  morality  which  is  concerned  with  censuring 
the  conduct  of  the  flapper  and  which  tolerates  and  provides  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  the  grafter,  the  hi-jacker,  and  the  racketeer. 

*Scribner's  Magazine,  90:525-32,  Nov.,  1931.  By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

COLLEGE  MEN  BEHIND  PRISON  WALLS 
By  Carl  Murchison* 

Of  3,429  white  criminals  in  three  mid-western  penitentiaries, 
seventy-two  were  college  men.  By  the  law  of  chance  not  more  than 
twenty-five  college  men  should  have  been  in  this  group.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  find  if  education  in  any  way  was  a  contributing 
cause  to  crime  among  college  men. 

The  author  found  that  prohibition,  drugs,  or  the  World  War  had 
not  accounted  for  the  high  percentage  of  crime  among  the  college  men. 
It  was  not  on  account  of  immaturity,  as  the  average  age  of  the  group 
was  thirty-five  years,  or  6.3  years  older  than  the  average  age  of  the 
non-college  men.  Low  intelligence  could  not  be  blamed  either,  as  the 
college  men  were  much  superior  intellectually  to  the  non-college  men. 
In  fact,  the  average  intelligence  of  the  former  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
highest  five  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  country.  The  crimi- 
nals from  among  the  college-trained  group  come  from  a  higher 
economic  level  than  the  criminals  from  the  non-college  group. 

The  author  concludes,  at  least  infers,  that  colleges  are  failing  to 
some  degree  in  their  responsibility  and  that  colleges  are  contributing  to 
crime  or  delinquency.     Considering  the  fact  that  colleges  spend  pro- 
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portionall?  much  more  for  education  than  for  schools  below  this  level, 
tin-  public  has  B  right  to  expect  better  returns. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  college  group 
were  deceit  and  thievery,  three  per  cent  violence,  eleven  per  cent  sex 
crimes.  In  comparison  to  the  non-college  men,  the  college  group  com- 
mitted proportionally  more  crimes  of  the  first  type,  less  of  the  second, 
and  more  of  the  third.  From  the  nature  of  the  crimes  committed  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  non-college  group  is  composed  of 
cowards. 

The  college  men  came  from  various  professions  and  occupations. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  more  than  half  of  the  college  trained 
criminals  are  clerks,  musicians,  and  salesmen. 

•School  and  Society,   13:633-40,  June  4,  1921.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  IS  A  RELIGIOUS  MAN? 
By  Joseph  Fort  Newton* 

"Religion  is  no  abstract  thing;  it  is  life  itself  ...  It  is  the  living 
truth  by  which  we  live,  the  art  by  which  we  learn  how  to  live — how 
to  be,  how  to  do  without,  how,  as  Dante  said,  to  make  our  lives 
eternal."  Without  religion  life  can  have  no  meaning.  But  religion 
should  be  distinguished  from  theology.  The  former  is  "the  truth  of 
life  in  its  warmth  and  radiance,  its  joy  and  pathos";  the  latter,  "a 
series  of  reasons  and  conjectures,  symbols  and  traditions,  by  which  man 
seeks  to  justify,  clarify,  and  interpret  the  faith  by  which  he  lives." 

Our  religion  should  be  plastic  and  revisable,  to  be  changed  as  our 
body  of  knowledge  grows,  and  to  be  made  more  nearly  perfect  as  time 
goes  on.  Socially  we  lag  behind  science,  and  in  our  religion  we  are 
behind  our  social  relations.  It  is  not  the  creeds,  temples,  or  religious 
oi-ders  that  we  would  change,  for  these  things  are  only  attempts  at 
expressing  what  we  feel  inside  ourselves. 

The  ideas  and  insights  of  religion  need  to  be  reworded  into  plain, 
every-day  speech,  restated  in  terms  of  our  time,  so  that  men  can  under- 
stand them.  Unless  religion  is  made  to  have  a  vital  effect  on  character, 
to  take  hold  of  men  to  the  point  where  they  will  attempt  to  live  better 
lives,  its  true  worth  is  not  being  realized.  Religion  is  not  in  what  we 
believe,  but  rather  in  what  we  see,  what  we  do,  and  what  we  are.  It  is 
service,  not  a  plan  by  which  we  escape  Hell  and  get  into  Heaven. 

Religious  men  are  of  many  sorts,  according  to  type,  temper,  and 
stage  of  growth.  Many  men  may  never  give  outward  signs  of  religion, 
but  deep  inside  there  is  always  some  spark  of  it  burning.  A  religious 
man,  to  the  author,  is  one  who  loves  life  at  its  best.  He  "is  one  who 
is  aware,  dimly  or  clearly,  that  his  life  is  one  with  a  vast  Kindred- 
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Life,"  in  whose  near-neighborliness  and  far-friendliness  he  and  all  men 
are  united  to  fulfill  their  duty  and  destiny. 

'Atlantic  Monthly,  137:635-40,  May,  192G.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

CENSORING  THE  CONDUCT  OF  COLLEGE  WOMEN 
By  Mabel  Barbee  Lee* 

This  is  a  protest  against  the  rules  and  regulations  that  colleges 
prescribe  for  women.  The  author  is  opposed  to  such  rules  as  colleges 
inflict  upon  women  students.  Colleges  should  be  free,  financially  and 
morally,  to  develop  their  cultural  objectives  without  being  distracted 
by  such  extraneous  issues  as  the  smoking  of  cigarettes.  They  should 
promote  more  mature  social  attitudes  toward  women. 

'Atlantic  Manthly,  145:444-50,  April,  1930.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  AGE  OF  LAWLESSNESS 
By  Paul  Dwight  Moody* 

College  makes  life  more  difficult  for  its  graduates,  not  only  by 
changing  their  aesthetic  ideals  but  by  altering  their  whole  outlook  on 
life.  The  change  is  brought  about  by  teaching  too  many  half-truths  or 
theories.  The  danger  arises,  not  from  presentation  of  scientific  facts 
or  theories,  but  from  teaching  them  without  ideals  or  moral  sanction. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  modern  literature  is  much  to 
blame  for  creating  lawlessness  among  our  students.  Instruction  in 
literature  can  poison  minds  more  easily  than  courses  in  biology  or 
sociology,  in  that  it  can  more  readily  exaggerate  one  side  of  a  question. 
Modern  literature  is  without  spiritual  insight;  there  is  nothing  real 
or  lasting  behind  it. 

We  can  train  and  teach  the  mind,  but  our  morals  must  keep  pace 
or  calamity  results.  An  "education  which  does  not  make  a  man  a 
better  man  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word  is  a  failure,  no  matter  how 
much  more  efficient  he  may  become  in  money  making  on  the  one  hand, 
or  aesthetically  appreciative  on  the  other."  Going  the  way  that  we  now 
are — losing  sight  of  the  principles  and  convictions  regarding  right 
and  wrong  that  founders  of  our  educational  institutions  had — is  break- 
ing faith  with  these  men  who  did  so  much  for  education. 

'Bookman,    60 :606-10,    Jan.,    1925.      By    permission    of   the   author    and    publisher. 

LEMAITRE  FOLLOWS  TWO  PATHS  TO  TRUTH 
By  Duncan  Airman* 

Le  Maitre,  a  famous  mathematical  physicist,  also  a  Catholic  priest, 
says  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  but  rather, 
science  and  religion   supplement  each  other.      Science   seeks  truth — 
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and  seeking  the  truth  is  a  service  to  God.  The  Bible  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  textbook  on  science,  but  rather  a  guide  or  way  to  salvation.  The 
fact  that  it  errs  on  certain  scientific  principles  does  not  affect  its  value 
on  spiritual  matters. 

•New   York  Times  Mayazinc,  Sec.  6,  pp.  3  +  ,  Feb.  19.  1933.     By  permission  of  the 
publisher. 

WHAT  COLLEGE  DID  TO  MY  RELIGION 
By  Philip  E.  Wentworth* 

The  author  left  a  small  mid-western  town,  where  he  had  been 
ordained  for  the  ministry,  to  go  to  college  to  seek  the  truth.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  he  found  that  religion  and  intelligence  would  not 
mix,  so  he  dropped  all  ideas  of  the  ministry. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  home  where  God  was  a  very  personal 
and  real  thing,  but  at  school  he  found  that  the  laws  of  nature  run  the 
world  and  all  history  is  based  upon  cause  and  effect.  Then,  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  Scopes  trial,  he  decided  that  faith  is  only  a  substitute 
for  thinking. 

Education  kills  religion,  he  admits,  but  it  gives  nothing  in  its  place. 
As  proof  of  this  point  he  cites  the  multitude  of  new  laws  that  the  state 
now  has  to  enact.  It  is  having  to  take  over  many  of  the  duties  of  the 
church. 

Perhaps,  when  we  really  become  civilized,  human  beings  will  take 
over  the  duties  of  the  supernatural  and  guide  us  along  the  paths  of 
right  living.  This  idea  is  a  bit  fantastic  and  is  not  for  the  masses  at 
the  present  time,  for  even  the  colleges  are  turning  out  free  barbarians 
who  have  not  learned  to  discipline  themselves. 

•Atlantic  Monthly,  149:679-88,  June,  1932.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  RELIGION  AMONG 

THINKING  MEN 

By  Bernard  Iddings  Bell* 

The  world  of  thought  returns  to  God,  declares  the  author.  He  is 
of  this  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  intelligent  persons, 
including  the  average  college  professor,  contend  that  the  church's 
fundamental  teachings  grow  more  and  more  intellectually  insecure  with 
each  passing  year.  But  those  who  take  this  view  are  not  the  real 
thinkers,  he  says;  rather  they  are  the  imitators.  It  will  be  years 
before  they  will  catch  up  with  the  real  thinkers — the  small  few  who  do 
the  original  thinking. 

Three  perceptible  trends  indicate  a  return  to  God,  namely:  (1) 
no  longer  is  it  believed  that  science  can  or  will  explain  all — even 
scientists  now  admit  that  the  task  of  determining  values  and  meanings 
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must  be  turned  over  to  fields  other  than  science;  (2)  a  decline  of 
"evolutionary  optimism,"  that  is,  of  the  belief  that  everything  con- 
tinues to  get  better;  (3)  a  movement  away  from  a  willingness  to  ex- 
plain man  as  merely  a  more  clever  animal,  or  to  explain  him  in  some 
other  naturalistic  fashion. 

*Scribner's  Magazine,  96  :340-44,  Dec,  1934.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WANTED:  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
By  Avis  D.  Carlson* 

The  old  conception  that  life  is  neatly  divided  into  two  hemispheres, 
one  called  Right  and  one  called  Wrong,  is  steadily  losing  ground. 
American  youth  is  fast  emancipating  itself  from  such  a  standard; 
authority  is  passing.  The.  attempt  to  substitute  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  place  of  the  crumbling  standard  has  not  been  successful, 
and  as  a  result,  youth  now  flounders  for  its  own  standards. 

The  sensible  course  to  follow  is  to  recognize  the  passing  of  the 
abstract  right  and  wrong  conception  of  righteousness,  and  attempt  to 
substitute  something  more  substantial  in  its  place.  Unless  we  do, 
youth  is  likely  to  continue  to  accept  the  idea  of  "getting  by"  as  his 
standard  of  morality.  The  writer  would  substitute  for  the  right-and- 
wrong  conception  what  she  terms  an  aesthetic  standard.  Under  it  one 
would  act  a  certain  way  because  it  would  be  the  lovely  thing  to  do. 
There  would  be  no  compulsion,  no  hope  of  reward,  no  fear  of  punish- 
ment. Instead,  there  would  be  only  an  appreciation  of  the  richest 
of  all  pleasures,  a  sense  that  one  is  doing  the  appropriate  and  magnani- 
mous act. 

*Harper's  Magazine,  154:148-57,  Jan.,  1927.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Part  VI 
HEALTH 

EDUCATION  FOR  SANITY 
By  Stewart  Paton* 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  education,  says  the  author,  is  to  teach 
a  student  that  his  life  is  his  own,  and  that  he  should  learn  to  live  it 
properly.  It  should  train  or  teach  him  to  sit  still,  stand  still,  and  to 
enjoy  his  own  society. 

But  to  date,  education  of  the  individual  as  an  individual  has  been 
neglected.  Attention  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  mass  education  of  a 
mechanical  type.  Too  often  the  college  is  concerned  merely  with  train- 
ing the  student  in  factual  information.  No  serious  attempt  is  being 
made  to  teach  him  how  to  live.  In  college  he  is  urged  to  obtain  opinions, 
but  never  to  formulate  his  own.  Usually,  he  has  to  take  the  point  of 
view  of  the  professor  or  the  author  of  a  textbook.  The  power  that 
advertising  and  propaganda  have  over  him  illustrates  his  inability  to 
think  through  or  solve  a  problem. 

The  author  believes  that  our  educational  system  should  be  modi- 
fied to  teach  people  how  to  live.  Especially  should  it  be  made  to  culti- 
vate emotional  stability,  develop  power  to  do  independent  thinking,  and 
cultivate  liberal-mindedness.  It  should  encourage  students,  moreover, 
to  engage  to  a  greater  extent  in  creative  activities  and  to  put  less 
emphasis  on  routine  and  mechanical  matters  or  activities  than  is 
customary  nowadays. 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  unduly  alarmed  about  the  future,  however. 
If  we  will  face  the  issue  squarely,  a  satisfactory  solution  can  be  worked 
out. 

Forum    Magazine,    79:868-76,    June,     1928.       By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

THE  DIVIDENDS  OF  HEALTH 
By  Walter  B.  Pitkin* 

The  author  contends  that  upon  the  health  of  the  nation  rests  the 
consumer's  will  to  buy,  equally  as  much  as  upon  his  financial  status. 
Poor  health  lowers  consumption.  For  instance,  suppose  that  of  the  pop- 
ulation between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  years  one-half 
suffer  one  week  from  a  cold,  and  that  during  this  period  of  indisposition 
refrain  from  spending  three  dollars  because  of  inability  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. This  hypothetical  situation  would  represent  a  loss  of  almost 
one-third  of  a  billion  dollars. 
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To  the  individual,  good  health  means  a  free,  easy,  and  natural  life. 
The  healthy  person  has  good  digestion  and  elimination;  has  good 
physical  tone  of  the  several  physical  parts;  recovers  readily  from 
physical  strain  and  infection ;  has  endurance ;  is  free  from  the  disturb- 
ing varieties  of  self-consciousness;  is  easily  absorbed  in  outside  inter- 
ests; manifests  a  general  joy  in  living;  recovers  readily  from  emotional 
disturbances;  discharges  his  work  without  complaint,  and  with  little 
fatigue;  develops  a  set  of  basic  habits  early  and  adheres  to  them;  sel- 
dom craves  narcotics;  and  rarely  craves  any  "psychic  escapes,"  as 
dream  life  and  organized  self-deception. 

Our  success  depends  upon  our  health.  We  hear  of  a  few  men  who 
overcome  bad  health,  but  of  the  hundreds  who  fail  to  do  so  we  hear 
nothing. 

Superior  people  earn  more  money  and  spend  more  on  their  health 
than  others.  The  death  rate  among  the  highly  intelligent  is  only  one- 
third  as  great  as  among  those  with  average  intelligence.  College 
graduates  show  a  death  rate  of  3.24  for  each  thousand,  as  compared  to 
10.10  for  each  thousand  of  the  working  classes. 

As  a  person  preserves  his  health,  life  becomes  saner,  more  balanced. 
As  a  consumer  he  becomes  stabilized,  since  he  knows  what  he  wants. 
He  desires  quality  rather  than  quantity.  This  stability  is  a  great  help 
to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  to  stabilizing  our  economic 
conditions. 

*Hygeia,    11  :225-2S,   March,    1933.      By    permission    of   the   publisher. 

SMITH,  IN  SEARCH  OF  HEALTH 
By  James  A.  Tobey* 

Usually,  when  the  average  person  finally  realizes  that  his  health  is 
not  what  it  should  be,  he  follows  one  of  three  courses.  He  may  sub- 
scribe to  some  scheme  of  corrective  exercises,  he  may  become  a  food 
faddist,  or  he  may  go  into  faith  healing  in  an  attempt  to  control  disease 
with  his  mind. 

Good  health  can  never  be  brought  about  by  any  one  of  these 
methods.  It  is  a  combination  of  many  things  or  factors,  such  as  exer- 
cise, fresh  air,  diet,  rest,  and  wholesome  state  of  mind. 

The  author  gives  twenty  rules  to  follow  for  a  healthy  life,  the  most 
important  of  which  are:  to  be  careful  of  the  diet,  not  to  overeat,  to 
obtain  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  to  exercise  regularly,  to  control 
the  nerves,  to  take  ample  rest,  and  to  keep  the  system  free  of  poisons. 
He  recommends  that  a  physical  examination  be  had  each  year,  from  a 
reputable  doctor,  and  the  taking  of  such  corrective  measures  as  the 
examination  may  indicate  to  be  desirable.     Consulting  quacks  and  fol- 
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lowing    the    health    advice    of    patent    medicine    advertisements    are 
discouraged. 

'Hygeia,    1  :7'.»-so.  Feb.,  192G.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

TIME  OFF 
By  John  B.  Hawes,  2nd* 

Of  the  average  person's  life  one-third  is  spent  in  sleeping;  one- 
third  in  working;  and  the  other  third  in  eating,  resting,  and  playing. 
If  the  human  body  is  to  retain  its  health  and  efficiency,  rest  and  play 
must  be  properly  provided  for.     Usually  they  are  seriously  neglected. 

The  author  is  highly  in  favor  of  vacations  of  the  proper  type. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  vacations,  and  the  type  most  desirable  depends 
as  a  rule  upon  the  individual.  The  most  advisable  plan  is  to  do  some- 
thing different  and,  if  possible,  to  get  into  new  surroundings.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  get  away  from  all  the  usual  worries. 

The  best  time  for  a  vacation,  the  writer,  a  doctor,  believes,  is  three 
weeks  in  August  or  September  and  one  in  January  or  February.  No 
matter  when  the  vacation  is  taken  or  where,  it  should  not  be  overdone. 
The  body  should  be  conditioned  to  new  food,  strange  exercise,  and  to  a 
different  tempo  of  living  in  general.  A  pathetic  sight  is  the  person  who 
comes  back  from  a  vacation  all  tired  out.  That  person  has  not  learned 
how  to  rest. 

Overexercising  is  extremely  bad,  and  is  usually  worse  than  no 
exercise.  Temperance  is  the  best  course  to  follow,  always  realizing 
that  the  older  the  body,  the  less  strenuous  the  exercise  should  be.  By 
a  little  care  and  study  of  habits  of  health,  along  with  rest,  play,  and 
relaxation,  life  can  be  made  much  happier  and  much  more  worth  while. 

*  American   Mercury,    17 :463-68,    Aug.,    1929.      By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

CAN  THEY  PASS  IN  EMOTION? 
By  Rita  S.  Halle* 

Human  health  and  happiness  require  more  than  a  perfectly  func- 
tioning set  of  organs  and  an  intellect  capable  of  solving  abstruse 
intellectual  problems,  says  the  author.  A  student  may  have  a  sound 
body  and  still  be  an  emotional  cripple ;  he  may  have  a  brain  capable  of 
comprehending  Einstein's  theory  and  yet  be  so  badly  adjusted  emotion- 
ally that  he  is  incapable  of  solving  the  simplest  questions  of  every-day 
life. 

Emotional,  unstable  people  are  numerous,  even  in  colleges.  Half 
the  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States  are  occupied  by  victims  of  ner- 
vous or  mental  disorders. 

Colleges  can  and  are  doing  much  to  correct  mental  disorders.  The 
author  cites  many  cases  of  emotional  disturbance,  their  cause,  and 
what  has  been  done  to  correct  them. 

*Good  Housekeeping,  95:26-27  +  ,  Oct.,   1932.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

CITIZENSHIP  IN  A  REPUBLIC 
By  Theodore  Roosevelt* 

In  an  address  at  Paris,  at  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  gives  his  views  on 
individual  citizenship  and  its  significance.  "The  success  of  republics 
like  yours  and  ours,"  he  says,  "means  the  glory,  and  our  failure  the 
despair,  of  mankind;  and  for  you  and  for  us  the  question  of  the  quality 
of  the  individual  citizen  is  supreme."  In  the  long  run,  success  or  fail- 
ure will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  average  man  or  the 
average  woman  "does  his  or  her  duty,  first  in  the  ordinary,  every-day 
affairs  of  life,  and  next  in  those  great  occasional  crises  which  call  for 
the  heroic  virtues." 

Although  he  believes  that  it  is  well  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
leaders  in  a  republic  to  be  drawn  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, only  so,  provided  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  plain  people  and 
are  devoted  to  high  ideals.  Leaders  from  the  more-favored  class  must 
be  careful  to  guard  against  such  weaknesses  as  are  likely  to  result  from 
wealth,  position,  special  privilege,  and  from  being  highly  educated. 

The  good  citizen  must  be  a  man  of  character.  His  character  must 
show  itself  in  performance  to  himself  and  to  the  state.  His  ideals 
should  be  high,  yet  possible  of  attainment.  He  should  possess  such 
virtues  as  honesty,  courage,  self-restraint,  and  self-mastery. 

Moreover,  the  good  citizen  is  both  brave  and  strong.  He  is  ready  to 
fight  for  his  country,  if  need  arises,  and  to  work  for  its  interests  and 
for  the  common  good. 

And  finally,  he  believes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  marry  and  rear  chil- 
dren. This  is  one  of  his  important  obligations,  for  no  nation  can  pros- 
per without  citizens  who  are  willing  to  rear  strong  and  healthy 
children. 

Outlook,    now    New    Outlook,    94:983-93,    April    30,    1910.      By    permission    of    the 
publisher. 

THE  NEW  PATRIOTISM 
By  Viscount  Cecil* 

Patriotism  is  the  love  of  one's  country.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
wonderful  results;  it  has  been  the  motive  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 

Patriotism  should  not  be  compared  with  nationalism.  The  former 
is  a  healthy  growth  as  contrasted  to  the  latter.     Nationalism,  an  arti- 
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ftcial  and  deliberately  inculcated  thing,  is  a  perverted  form  of  state- 
craft. 

One  can  see  the  logical  outcome  of  nationalism  from  what  has 
happened  in  Japan.  It  has  brought  about  war  with  China,  and  re- 
sulted in  Japan  losing  for  many  years  her  international  reputation  for 
fair  dealing  and  reliability. 

Both  England  and  America  have  their  nationalists.  In  these  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  others,  nationalism  is  mainly  fostered  by  rich  news- 
paper owners.  They  believe  "that  the  pursuit  of  material  prosperity 
is  the  whole  business  of  patriotism,"  and  that  it  is  still  possible  for  a 
nation  to  be  self-sufficient — both  of  which  are  mistaken  notions. 

The  author  believes  that  patriotism  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
man's  nature  and  will  never  die.  The  radio  and  newspapers  make  man 
more  and  more  conscious  of  his  place  in  his  country,  and  his  country's 
place  in  the  woiid.  Man  must  come  to  realize  his  duty  to  humanity  as 
well  as  his  duty  to  his  country.  There  will  be  no  future  for  the  organi- 
zation of  world  peace  unless  it  can  be  based  upon  patriotism  in  the  best 
sense,  upon  a  patriotism  in  which  "a  man  instinctively  sets  the  highest 
standard  for  his  nation's  conduct"  and  insists  that  his  government  pur- 
sue honorable  policies  toward  other  countries. 

*Harpvr's   Magazine,    165:170-78,    July.    1932.      By    permission    of   the    author    and 
publisher. 

RESPECT  FOR  LAW 
By  Herbert  Hoover" 

The  author  takes  the  position  that  all  laws,  legally  in  force,  should 
be  upheld,  and,  especially,  by  the  pi'esident  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
definitely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  obeying  only  those  laws  which  we 
favor  or  to  which  we  can  subscribe.  No  individual  has  a  right  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  what  laws  should  be  obeyed  or  enforced  and  what  ones 
shall  be  ignored  or  violated. 

Conditions  in  America,  so  far  as  law  enforcement  is  concerned, 
are,  as  a  whole,  worse  than  in  any  of  the  other  progressive  or  en- 
lightened nations.  In  fact,  conditions  are  so  bad  in  America  today  that 
human  life  is  becoming  unsafe  and  property  inadequately  protected. 
Disrespect  for  law  is  so  widespread  that  there  is  danger  that  respect 
for  law  as  law  will  fade  from  the  sensibilities  of  our  people. 

Two  immediate  problems  face  our  government :  first,  to  investigate 
the  existing  agencies  of  enforcement;  and,  second,  to  reorganize  the 
system  of  enforcement  in  the  manner  that  the  outstanding  weaknesses 
will  be  eliminated.  Law  enforcement  machinery  needs  vigorous  re- 
organization, our  judiciary  needs  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  method  of 
assembling  juries  needs  to  be  revised.  The  murderer,  rather  than  the 
representatives  of  the  family  of  the  murdered,  are  now  favored. 
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The  obligation  of  law  enforcement  falls  upon  all  officials — federal, 
state,  and  local — and  upon  every  citizen  to  some  degree.  The  author, 
at  the  time  president  of  the  United  States,  solicits  the  interests  of 
everyone  in  the  campaign  for  better  law  enforcement,  and  bids  espe- 
cially for  the  co-operation  of  the  press. 

*The  New   York  Times.  78:2,  April  23,   1929.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

HOOVER  AND  LAW  OBSERVANCE 
By  James  Truslow  Adams* 

While  the  author  agrees  with  Herbert  Hoover,  former  president  of 
the  United  States,  that  disrespect  for  some  laws  tends  to  break  down 
respect  for  laws  in  general,  he  does  not  believe  that  any  great  improve- 
ment will  be  produced  by  preaching  that  all  laws  should  be  obeyed. 
Hoover's  point  of  view  is  that  a  person  should  work  toward  repeal  of 
those  laws  which  he  opposes,  but  while  they  continue  on  the  statute 
books,  he  should  obey  them. 

The  remedy,  the  author  believes,  is  a  change  in  the  policy  of  law- 
makers. No  law  should  be  enacted  unless  it  conforms  to  reason  and 
the  wishes  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  Any  law  that  is  merely  the 
opinion  of  a  small  majority  is  likely  to  be  flaunted.  In  other  words,  the 
principle  that  the  opinion  of  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  population  should 
be  accepted  by  the  other  forty-nine  per  cent  is  not  sound  so  far  as 
law  making  is  concerned.  In  America  legislatures  seldom  repeal  laws 
until  after  the  laws  have  died  a  natural  death.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  laws  are  not  enforced,  many  could  not  be,  and  it  never  was  the 
intention  that  they  should  be,  to  the  full  extent. 

*Forum  Magazine,  82:1-7,  July,   1929.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  VOTER:  HIS  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES 
By  James  Truslow  Adams* 

The  two  greatest  English-speaking  nations,  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States,  have  passed  from  a  representative  government 
to,  in  practice  at  least,  an  almost  pure  democracy  .  .  .  from  a  govern- 
ment where  the  population  was  represented  by  individuals  who  voted 
their  convictions  to  one  where  they  are  represented  by  persons  who  vote 
according  to  the  instructions  of  lobbies  and  organized  interests.  The 
framers  of  our  constitution  did  not  plan  that  everyone  should  have  a 
voice  in  Congress ;  yet,  more  and  more,  on  account  of  various  pressures 
and  threats,  the  members  of  our  national  legislative  body  are  being 
swayed  by  organized  minorities  and  converted  into  rubber  stamps. 

Under  a  strictly  representative  government  the  average  man  cared 
little  or  nothing  as  to  what  his  representatives  did,  in  so  far  as  con- 
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trolling  their  actions  was  concerned.  Now  we  are  engrossed  in  making 
the  individual  more  and  more  of  a  congressman  and  the  representative 
less  of  one. 

Our  present  scheme  of  enacting  legislation  can  hardly  be  said  to 
he  the  most  desirable,  when  we  consider  the  varied  and  numerous 
problems  that  now  confront  our  government.  The  average  man  has 
little  chance  to  form  truthful  opinions  on  national  affairs,  especially 
since  propaganda  is  constantly  being  fed  him  in  his  popular  reading. 
Present-day  problems  ai*e  highly  technical,  and  the  ordinary  citizen 
has  little  time  to  study  thoroughly  all  the  facts.  Since  this  is  an  age  of 
specialists,  why  should  we  not  recognize  the  law-making  trade  as  such? 

We  know  our  local  issues  and  our  local  men.  If  we  would  concen- 
trate on  making  our  own  small  district  (that  poxi;ion  that  we  know  per- 
sonally) better,  particularly  by  seeing  that  it  is  governed  by  honest  and 
competent  men,  conditions  in  the  forty-eight  states  as  a  whole  would  be 
greatly  improved. 

"The  day  may  come,  thei-e  are  signs  it  has  already  come — when 
more  men  will  be  willing  to  enter  public  life  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
service  on  the  stages  of  our  smaller  political  units."  And  as  individual 
citizens  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  as  important  to  have 
honest  and  able  government  in  each  of  our  states  as  it  is  to  seek  to 
control  or  dominate  national  affairs  by  remote  control  or  by  local 
pressure.  When  that  day  comes  we  will  have  gone  far  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  getting  able  and  fearless  leaders  to  administer  our 
national  government,  with  or  without  postcards  and  telegrams. 

*Yale    Review,    copyright    Yale    University    Press,    22:19-34,    Autumn,    1932.      By 
permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN,  YOU  WHO  TALK  OF  THE 

WIDER  VISION? 

By  William  R.  Parker* 

After  the  World  War  the  American  people  realized  (1)  the  exist- 
ence of  a  universality  of  human  nature,  and  (2)  the  necessity  for  out- 
lawing war.    As  a  result,  education  suddenly  became  international. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  nationalism  was 
taught  in  America  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  as  well.  The  words  "wop"  and  "kike"  are  but 
two  examples  of  prejudices  which  have  been  drilled  into  us. 

Scientific  education  is  international.  It  is  not  padded  with  nation- 
alism, but  is  truth,  and  the  same  in  every  country.  The  remainder  of 
our  knowledge,  such  as  history,  political  science,  geography,  etc.,  might 
well  take  a  lesson  from  this  fact,  and  teach  love  instead  of  hatred. 
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"Education  is  the  channel  through  which  the  currents  of  inter- 
national peace  and  understanding  must  everlastingly  begin  to  flow," 
says  the  author.  That  we  are  beginning  to  realize  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  formation  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  It  allows 
ten  thousand  foreigners  each  year  to  come  into  our  country  to  study. 
The  College  Ci'uise  Around  the  World,  formulated  by  the  University 
Travel  Association,  is  another  way  of  giving  students  an  international 
point  of  view. 

The  future  will  find  the  world  drawn  closer  and  closer  together  on 
account  of  the  improvements  made  by  science.  Countries  will  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  each  other. 

We  must  teach  those  of  the  next  generation  to  abhor  war,  for  they 
will  control  the  destinies  of  nations  in  the  future.  The  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  the  mutual  interests  of  all  peoples,  and  to  this  end,  teachers 
should  interpret  and  emphasize  the  international  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  facts. 

'Educational  Review,  75  :175-78,  Mar.,  1928.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  WORST  FUNDAMENTALISM 
By  William  B.  Munro* 

With  the  advent  of  the  Scopes  trial  in  Tennessee  scholars  through- 
out the  land  were  stirred  to  indignation.  Fundamentalism  in  religion, 
they  said,  was  a  throw-back  to  medievalism  in  thought. 

Yet,  in  our  politics  we  are  fundamentalists.  In  religion  we  demand 
rationality,  but  we  still  accept  old  false  dogmas  of  political  theory. 
Such  phrases  as  the  following,  accepted  as  gospel  by  a  great  majority 
of  our  people,  prove  this  point:  (1)  all  men  are  created  equal;  (2) 
democracy  is  government  by  the  whole  people;  (3)  no  taxation  without 
representation;  (4)  government  must  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; (5)  public  opinion  rules  the  United  States;  and  (6)  ours  must 
be  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 

The  author  analyzes  many  of  these  dogmas  and  shows  that  they 
are  false.  For  instance,  in  reference  to  the  principle  that  government 
must  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  he  says  that  people  fight 
for  the  right  to  vote,  and  when  they  get  it,  fail  to  exercise  it.  In  1920 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  population  voted  a  president  into  office. 

The  belief  that  popular  opinion  rules  the  United  States  is  false. 
Public  opinion  is  largely  made  up  of  propaganda,  which,  in  turn,  is 
formulated  by  politicians. 

No  government  ever  has  been  or  can  be  a  government  of  laws 
alone.  Legislators  are  turning  out  so  many  laws  that  even  thoroughly 
respectable  people  are  making  daily  so  many  minor  transgressions  that 
we  are  largely  losing  our  respect  for  all  laws.     New  federal  and  state 
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laws  average  about  ten  thousand  yearly,  and  very  few  of  these  are 
designed  to  bring  our  laws  up  to  date  and  to  wipe  out  old  and  useless 
laws.     One  cannot  begin  to  know  the  laws,  alone  respect  them. 

There  is  some  hope  for  us,  the  author  believes,  for  we  are  beginning 
to  question  many  age-old  platitudes.  For  instance,  many  municipal 
governments  are  beginning  to  abandon  the  check  and  balance  system, 
a  system  that  has  managed  to  hold  us  fairly  stationary.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  must  become  rational  in  our  politics.  Students 
and  scholars  who  first  fought  fundamentalism  in  religion  should  take 
up  the  fight  against  fundamentalism  in  politics. 

•Atlantic  Monthly,  138:451-59.  Oct.,  1926.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 


Part  VIII 
LEISURE 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  LEISURE 
By  William  Mather  Lewis* 

Many  writers  claim  that  today  there  is  little  to  distinguish  those 
who  go  to  college  from  those  who  do  not.  In  manners,  talk,  thought, 
or  use  of  leisure  time,  both  groups  are  fairly  well  standardized  and 
alike. 

The  colleges  are  to  blame  for  such  a  state,  in  that  their  general 
plan  of  education  is  generally  at  fault.  Professors  must  be  blamed  to 
some  degree  too,  for  many  of  them  fail  to  set  an  example  such  as  would 
encourage  or  teach  the  student  how  to  make  the  best  of  his  leisure 
time. 

Colleges  should  educate  the  student  in  the  use  of  leisure.  In 
particular,  they  should  require  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  English, 
realizing  that  the  influence  of  the  spoken  word  is  becoming  greater 
through  the  use  of  radio.  Athletics  should  be  made  to  teach  some  sport 
that  could  be  of  use  when  school  days  are  over;  campus  and  buildings 
should  be  beautified,  to  teach  beauty  with  concrete  examples.  In  the 
field  of  music,  students  have  been  accused  of  being  jazz  mad,  but  a 
few  experiments  have  shown  that  they  can  and  will  play  or  sing 
classical  music.  They  have  merely  been  taking  what  was  given  them. 
Dramatics  is  another  field  that  offers  possibility  in  developing  leisure 
time  activities,  and,  finally,  some  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
spiritual  things  and  provisions  made  for  periods  of  quiet  and  medita- 
tion. 

To  date,  colleges  have  yielded  too  much  to  the  clamor  and  rush 
of  the  outside  world,  the  author  believes.  Gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
with  fine  tastes  and  resources  within  themselves,  are  badly  needed  in 
America.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  in  particular,  to 
furnish  such  men  and  women,  and  to  provide  the  environment  favor- 
able to  learning  how  properly  to  use  one's  leisure. 

*From  a  College  Platform.     New  York:  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  Dial  Press,  Inc.,   1932, 
pp.  171-80.     By  permission  of  the  author  and  puhlisher. 

RECREATION  AND  LIVING  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 
By  Abba  Hillel  Silver* 

Organized  play  and  recreation  are  entitled  to  a  much  more  impor- 
tant place  in  our  lives  than  they  are  commonly  given.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  last  few  generations  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  play.     Even 
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our  religion  has  continued  to  be  a  stern  thing,  heavy  and  ascetic,  and 
the  admonition  of  "be  glad,"  '*be  joyful,"  "rejoice,"  and  so  on,  have 
little  significance.  Until  a  few  years  ago  to  work  hard  and  to  "die  in 
harness"  was  the  style.    That  distrust  of  leisure  is  now  passing. 

To  the  majority  of  men,  real  living  comes  only  in  their  leisure 
time;  and  to  be  of  any  purpose,  leisure  should  be  planned  and  organ- 
ized. Once  we  thought  that  a  man  should  work  until  worn  out  and  then 
try  to  play.  Now  we  believe  that  if  a  man  is  too  old  to  work  he  is  too 
old  to  play,  for  leisure  is  only  another  kind  of  activity,  a  change  from 
the  necessary  to  the  desirable. 

The  development  of  ihe  machine  has  brought  us  new  problems  in 
living.  It  has  given  us  more  leisure,  but  it  has  failed  to  teach  us  how 
to  use  it.  Just  as  the  machine  has  standardized  our  products,  so  has 
it  made  most  of  our  life  into  a  dull,  monotonous  routine.  To  escape  this 
eternal  drabness,  we  must  create  two  worlds,  one  for  our  economic  life 
and  one  for  our  personal  life. 

In  time  men  will  come  to  recognize  the  uselessness  of  stupidly 
seeking  material  things  beyond  the  point  of  need.  Poverty  will  not  be 
virtue,  nor  will  excessive  wealth. 

We  need  more  time  for  our  minds  to  wander  with  beauty,  knowl- 
edge, and  ideals,  and  more  for  leisure-time  travel,  friends,  and  for 
many  other  things  that  so  few  people  can  now  enjoy.  Such  as  these 
make  our  inner  world,  our  real  self,  and  can  only  be  fashioned  in  our 
leisure  time. 

*Recreation,  24:531-35  +  ,  Jan.,   1931.     By  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 


THE  ART  OF  HAPPINESS  ACCORDING  TO  MONTAIGNE 

By  A.  Armaingaud* 

Everyone  seeks  happiness  all  through  life.  The  art  of  happiness 
can  be  learned,  but  is  hardly  to  be  taught  by  parents  and  teachers,  the 
author  contends.  The  first  condition  of  attaining  happiness  is  to 
know  thyself,  to  study  human  life  and  to  watch  one's  self  live,  so  to 
speak.  When  we  once  know  ourselves  we  will  readily  discover  that 
most  of  our  ills  are  due  to  avoidable  errors. 

To  learn  how  to  be  happy,  one  well  might  read  the  essays  of  Mon- 
taigne. In  them  one  will  find  wisdom  and  admonition  to  "know  thyself" 
before  knowing  some  great  teacher.  They  contain  much  philosophy, 
and  philosophy  is  the  balance  of  life.  Pleasure,  to  Montaigne,  is 
something  to  be  lived  over.  To  think  always  of  the  past  or  present  is 
to  lose  the  enjoyment  of  today. 

Montaigne's  writings  make  a  nice  combination  in  that  they  are 
pleasing  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  mind.  He  is  not  cold  and  distant 
in  his  essays,  but  natural,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  one.     To  read  his 
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works,  and  the  authors  from  whom  he  quotes,  is  to  gain  a  liberal 
education. 

*  Living  Age,  320:311-15,   Feb.   16,   1924.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  IDLENESS 
By  Bertrand  Russell* 

Some  day  the  world  will  change  its  view  of  thrift,  and,  inciden- 
tally, of  labor,  believes  the  author.  Saving,  as  hoarding,  will  not  be 
tolerated,  and  free  spending,  other  than  in  the  form  of  waste,  will  be 
sanctioned  and  encouraged. 

Likewise,  our  present  views  on  the  distribution  of  our  time  is  old 
fashioned.  We  emphasize  labor  too  much  and  recreation  and  ease  too 
little.  Time  for  leisure  is  unfairly  distributed  under  modern  economic 
rules;  half  of  our  people  work  too  long  and  the  other  half  can  find 
insufficient  work. 

We  have  had  our  present  concepts  of  thrift  and  leisure  drilled 
into  us  for  ages.  Our  religion  has  long  taught  that  it  was  better  to  be 
poor  than  rich,  and  our  rich  have  long  talked  of  "honest  toil,"  "the  hon- 
est poor,"  and  so  on.  The  wealthy  love  to  proclaim  the  dignity  of  labor, 
yet  they  are  more  than  content  to  go  their  undignified  ways.  Even 
in  Russia,  our  newest  attempt  at  a  national  Utopia,  work  is  held  to  be 
the  highest  form  of  life.  This  is  no  doubt  a  good  formula  while  a 
country  is  being  developed,  but  what  is  to  follow?  Will  Russia  know 
when  to  stop  working? 

What  we  need  is  more  time  for  leisure.  Without  leisure  man  would 
never  have  advanced  from  the  barbarian  stage,  for  leisure  cultivated 
arts,  discovered  sciences,  wrote  books,  invented  philosophies,  and 
refined  social  relations.  Four  hours  a  day  is  sufficient  to  devote  to 
earning  a  living.  A  premium  needs  to  be  placed  on  idleness  of  a  type, 
and  those  in  favorable  economic  circumstances  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  fields  commonly  designated  as  productive  industries  or 
occupations. 

"Good  nature  is,  of  all  moral  qualities,  the  one  that  the  world  needs 
most,"  says  the  author,  "and  good  nature  is  the  result  of  ease  and 
security,  not  of  a  life  of  arduous  struggle."  We  have  machines  to 
work  for  us — we  should  learn  to  use  them  to  our  greatest  advantage. 
They  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  great  mass  of  workers  from  long 
hours  of  toil,  and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  them  to  have  more  time 
for  leisure.  "There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion should  suffer  this  deprivation  (lack  of  leisure  time)  ;  only  a  fool- 
ish asceticism,  usually  vicarious,  makes  us  insist  on  work  in  excessive 
quantities  now  that  the  need  no  longer  exists." 

*Hari>i  r's  Magazine,  165  :552-59,  Oct.,  1932.  Also  in  :  Russell,  Bertrand,  In  Praise 
of  Idleness,  and  Other  Essays.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1935,  pp.  11-34. 
By  permission  of  the  copyright  owners. 
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exit  the  gospel  of  work 

By  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild* 

This  is  a  new  philosophy  for  a  new  age.  The  idea  of  work  has  been 
ingrained  into  man's  nature  for  countless  generations.  The  specter  of 
starvation  was  never  far  behind  anyone,  and  even  the  Christian  reli- 
gion preaches  the  doctrine  of  work.  Now  things  have  changed.  During 
the  war  it  was  estimated  that  the  production  of  the  United  States  was 
only  one-fourth  capacity;  yet  we  produced  more  than  we  could  use, 
even  in  such  destructive  and  demanding  times. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  man  has  time  to  live.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  has  never  learned  how  to  live;  nor  has  he  learned  when  to 
stop  working.  A  change  in  his  mental  make-up  is  needed  to  accom- 
plish these  ends. 

The  Western  world  has  long  held  to  a  producer's  philosophy,  as 
our  tariff  walls  bear  witness,  and  long  neglected  the  problem  of  con- 
sumption. In  future  study  we  must  place  the  emphasis  upon  the 
problems  of  the  consumer,  for  "underconsumption"  is  as  much  to  blame 
as  "over-production"  for  our  present  trouble. 

Many  basic  points  of  our  philosophy  of  life  must  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  social  evil.  As  long  as  a  competitive  profit  system  prevails, 
only  those  people  with  good  reason  should  be  allowed  to  work.  Thrift 
is  a  menace,  and  even  waste  is  commendable  except  in  natural  resources. 
Idleness,  among  the  rich,  should  be  looked  upon  favorably,  and  those 
whose  independent  incomes  provide  everything  they  need  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  only  non-competitive  work,  such  as  scholarly  research. 

Moreover,  our  philosophy  of  education  must  be  revised  to  meet  this 
new  civilization.  We  must  no  longer  aim  merely  to  teach  people  how 
to  think,  but  how  to  live.  We  must  change  from  a  work-time  basis  to 
a  leisure-time  basis  of  life.  Eventually,  the  distinction  between  work 
and  recreation  must  be  wiped  out — everyone  will  be  left  free  for 
genuinely  creative  activities. 

Finally,  work  and  play  will  come  to  have  the  same  meaning,  just 
as  today  many  men's  hobbies  are  other  people's  jobs.  Much  work  will 
be  done  by  hand,  and  each  person  will  find  personal  gratification  in  a 
job  well  done,  something  which  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  today. 
Conditions  will  be  so  changed  that  future  generations  will  probably 
consider  us  as  savages,  blindly  following  our  own  traditions  of  work. 

*Harper's  Magazine,   162 :566-73,   April,    1931.      By   permission   of  the  author   and 
publisher. 
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learning  and  leisure 

By  W.  B.  Bizzell* 

Individualism  is  giving  way  to  collectivism  to  considerable  extent, 
and  this  change,  and  many  others,  imposes  new  obligations,  as  well  as 
new  opportunities,  upon  our  schools.  The  most  important  of  the  obli- 
gations is  to  train  individuals  to  use  their  leisure  time.  Throughout 
our  history  we  have  glorified  work.  The  virtues  of  work,  thrift,  and 
security  have  endured  as  supreme  virtues.  In  the  past  we  have 
measured  success  by  the  possession  of  worldly  goods.  Possibly,  a  new 
conception  of  social  values  will  appear.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
in  the  future  prestige  may  come  to  those  who  use  their  leisure  for  the 
enrichment  of  personal  and  social  life,  and  the  time  may  be  at  hand 
when  making  of  a  great  life  may  be  recognized  as  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  the  making  of  a  great  fortune. 

Educators  must  train  the  individual  for  an  avocation  and  for 
recreation.  Youth  needs  guidance  that  will  aid  him  to  use  his  leisure 
time  profitably.  In  college  a  student  should  learn  to  live  as  well  as 
learn  to  know. 

Real  culture  is  careful  not  to  condemn  what  other  people  enjoy; 
nor  does  it  hesitate  to  enjoy  a  thing  just  because  millions  of  other 
people  enjoy  it. 

*School  and  Society,  39:65-72,  Jan.  20,  1934.  Also  in:  Bizzell,  William  Bennett, 
The  Relations  of  Learning.  Norman,  Okla. :  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1934, 
Chap.  X.     By  permission  of  the  author  and   publishers. 


PART  IX 
THE  HOME  AND  HOME  LIFE 

WHY  BE  FAITHFUL  IN  MARRIAGE? 
By  Henry  Neumann* 

The  author  takes  issue  with  those  who  would  put  marriage  on  a 
trial  or  experimental  basis  and  thereby  eliminate  the  element  of  faith- 
fulness from  the  relationship.  He  cannot  subscribe  to  the  views  held 
by  such  persons  as  Bertrand  Russell  and  Dora  Russell,  who  would  tear 
down  the  restraints  that  society  has  placed  around  the  relationship  of 
marriage. 

He  believes  that  the  new  school  is  inconsistent  in  many  respects  or 
instances.  They  contend  that  monogamy  necessitates  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  human  contacts,  yet  they  would  hardly  argue  that  to  refrain 
from  stealing  deprives  one  of  valuable  acquisitions.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  admit  that  love  in  permanent  marriage  is  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangement,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  afraid  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  relationship.  "It  is  like  saying,  'I  love  you,  but  with  my 
finges  crossed.'  ...  'I  pi'omise  to  be  faithful — but  only  until  I  am 
tempted.' '  They  would  gratify  every  sex  impulse,  but  at  the  same 
time  discard  the  impulse  of  jealousy. 

The  future  for  mankind  is  not  black.  Through  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  psychology  of  sex  our  home  life  will  become  bearable.  Improved 
economic  and  social  conditions  will  tend  to  simplify  the  problem.  As 
for  our  divorce  laws,  no  changes  are  necessary;  rather,  a  higher  grade 
of  personality  and  training  in  the  "ordered  freedom  of  those  who 
respect  the  highest  in  others  and  in  themselves  is  needed." 

The  author  sees  the  problem  as  more  than  a  question  of  whether 
husband  and  wife  continue  to  love  each  other.  There  is  something  of 
more  profound  consequence  in  a  successful  union  than  love  and  joy, 
even  though  these  are  priceless  possessions.  Two  people  unite  their 
lives  because  they  trust  each  other,  because  they  wish  to  make  the  great 
adventure  together,  and  because  they  see  in  each  other  qualities  to 
which  he  or  she  can  admire  and  respect. 

The  solution  proposed  is  to  try  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  that 
have  developed  around  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  try  to  find 
the  spix-itual  advantages  which  it  possesses  rather  than  to  experiment 
with  the  proposals  of  the  libertarians.  "Men  and  women  have 
always  needed  one  another.  They  always  will  need  one  another — but  at 
their  best  and  finest."     To  "weaken  the  regard  for  chastity,  for  self 
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control,  and  for  fidelity"  is  not  the  solution.  Marriage  needs  to  be 
given  a  fairer  hearing,  especially  should  our  children  be  taught  fairly 
the  advantages  which  it  offers,  what  it  means  to  society,  and  the  obli- 
gations and  problems  which  it  imposes  upon  those  who  enter  into  it. 

*North    American    Review,   235:354-62,   April.    1933.     By   permission   of  the  author 
ami  publisher. 

PARENTS  AND  DAUGHTERS 
By  Henry  Noble  MacCracken* 

The  family,  as  an  institution,  needs  overhauling;  if  it  is  not 
repaired  it  may  break  down  completely.  Many  families  have  sensed 
the  need  for  readjustment  to  meet  the  changed  conditions;  yet  so  many 
have  not  that  the  author  believes  it  worth  while  to  point  out  some  of 
the  changes  which  his  experience  has  taught  him  are  needed,  especially 
in  that  group  of  families  with  children  of  college  age. 

Many  college  failures  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  parents ;  in  fact, 
impropei'ly  regulated  home  life  is  a,  prime  cause  of  failure  in  college. 
He  gives  a  number  of  examples  to  substantiate  this  point  of  view. 

Parents  fail,  in  particular,  to  prepare  their  children  for  responsi- 
bilities and  for  the  life  that  later  they  will  have  to  lead.  As  a  result, 
life  for  many  students  on  entering  college  becomes  a  sudden  change 
from  having  to  do  no  thinking  for  themselves  to  doing  all  of  it.  The 
parents  have  a  habit  of  remaining  static,  never  realizing  the  necessity 
of  treating  their  children  as  grown-ups. 

The  ambitions  of  the  parents  often  produce  harm.  The  family,  for 
example,  ruins  the  health  of  a  frail  daughter  by  driving  her  beyond  her 
physical  limits.  And  too  frequently,  the  child,  on  account  of  limited 
ability,  is  pushed  and  prodded  until  an  inferiority  complex  is  generated, 
merely  to  satisfy  the  vanity  or  wishes  of  the  parents. 

The  aim  of  education,  says  the  author,  is  to  develop  self-reliance, 
self-control,  and  a  creative  personality.  The  school  cannot  bear  all  the 
burden  for  the  achievement  of  this  aim,  especially  when  parents  domi- 
nate the  formative  period  of  a  child's  life.  The  family  and  the  school 
must  co-operate  if  the  aim  of  education,  as  here  stated,  is  to  be  realized 
in  the  proper  measure.  Parents  must  realize  this  interdependence,  and 
provide  more  home  life  of  the  proper  type. 

*Harper's  Magazine,   154:454-61,   March,   1927.     By  permission   of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

career  or  maternity? 

By  Henry  R.  Carey* 

A  smaller  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  the  large  women's  col- 
leges of  the  Northeast  marry  than  of  the  women  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  produce  far  fewer  children  for  each  marriage.     Also,  they  show 
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a  much  lower  marriage  rate  and  fewer  children  for  each  graduate  than 
the  alumni  of  men's  colleges  in  the  same  section. 

The  author  believes  that  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  con- 
dition is  in  the  attitude  of  the  women's  colleges  themselves.  Spinster 
teachers  are  constantly  teaching  the  unbiological  doctrine  that  personal 
achievement  after  the  fashion  in  vogue  for  men  is  the  highest  goal 
for  the  college  woman.  Again  and  again  personal  and  financial  free- 
dom and  independence  are  held  up  as  the  ideal.  This  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  successful  marriage,  where  "nothing  is  so  dangerous  for  either 
sex  as  a  passionate  love  of  liberty  and  nothing  so  much  needed  as  the 
fetters  of  discipline."  That  women's  colleges  have  chosen  to  battle 
against  the  most  favorable  process  of  nature  is  indeed  unfortunate. 

"Nor  is  it  anything  but  a  heavy  responsibility,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  marriage,  to  put  the  stamp  of  apparent  approval,  as  some  of  the 
women's  colleges  do,  on  either  lowr  marriage  rates  or  small  families." 
For  surveys  have  shown  that  students  from  families  of  five,  six,  or 
more  children  far  excel  those  from  smaller  families,  and  children  from 
the  one-child  families  have  the  worst  records. 

Men  receive  no  such  preachments.  Nature  has  made  it  easy  for  a 
man  to  combine  parenthood  and  a  career,  but  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  do  so.    She  must  choose  one  or  the  other. 

To  fulfill  their  place  in  life  these  colleges  must  change  their  cur- 
riculum and  their  atmosphere.  Girls  should  be  told  something  about 
the  beauties  of  marriage  and  then  be  left  free  to  choose  their  own 
course.  Women  should  be  prepared  to  take  their  natural  places  as 
wives  and  mothers,  recognizing  "that  man  must  achieve  and  women 
encourage  achievement." 

*North  American  Review,  228:737-44,  Dec,  1929.     By  permission  of  the  author  and 
publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES  AND  CIVILIZATION 

With  Special  Emphasis  Upon  the  Women's  Colleges 
By  Mary  Lee* 

This  article  is  a  refutation  of  the  argument  that  college  women 
marry  late  and  sparingly,  and  that  women's  colleges  create  an  aversion 
to  marriage.  The  author  presents  data  to  show  that  college  women 
marry  to  as  great  an  extent  as  women  in  general,  although  they  marry 
later  in  life.  The  percentage  of  divorces  among  them  is  much  less  than 
among  the  population  as  a  whole.  College  graduates  do  have  children, 
but  not  so  many  as  families  of  the  lower  classes.  They  are  justified  in 
limiting  the  size  of  the  family  since  by  so  doing  they  are  better  able 
properly  to  rear  their  children.  By  controlling  the  size  of  the  family 
they  are  setting  an  example  that  some  day,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  lower  classes. 
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As  to  the  spiritual  survival  of  the  race,  college  graduates  are 
doing  their  part.  On  them  rests  the  burden  of  educating  the  new  gen- 
eration. Graduates  of  women's  colleges  are  contributing  much  to 
civilization  and  are  destined  to  play  an  even  more  important  part  in  the 
future. 

'Harper's  Magazine,  162:719-24.  May,  1931.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

TWISTED  EUGENICS 
By  Theodore  Roosevelt* 

"Twisted  Eugenics"  was  written  in  answer  to  an  article  by  an 
unnamed  professor,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  war  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  our  low  birth  rate.  It  was  contended  that  the  best  and 
bravest  men  go  to  war  and  .are  killed,  thus  leaving  only  the  weak  and 
timid  men  at  home  to  propagate  the  race.  The  author  has  no  particu- 
lar quarrel  with  the  professor,  but  rather  with  the  whole  tendency 
among  scientists  and  philanthropists  in  America  to  blind  themselves  to 
the  real  danger  in  connection  with  eugenics. 

Our  ex-president  says  that  the  professor's  view  is  not  as  universally 
true  as  he  contends,  and  that  it  has  little  applicability  in  modern  times, 
and  practically  none  in  America.  Although  war  has  its  evil  effects, 
it  has  compensating  advantages.  All  activities,  including  those  of  an 
industrial  nature,  have  hazards,  but  no  one  would  advocate  their  dis- 
continuance merely  on  this  account. 

To  the  author  the  principal  duty  of  men  and  women  is  to  rear 
children.  If  each  family  were  to  rear  three  children  the  population 
would  remain  stationary;  but  in  order  that  the  race  may  go  forward, 
the  average  should  not  be  less  than  four.  He  regrets  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  best  stock  not  to  rear  childi-en,  and  to  leave 
the  responsibility  to  the  less  capable  elements  in  our  population.  He 
believes  that  it  is  worse  for  the  men  and  women  who  ought  to  be  good 
fathers  and  mothers  to  shirk  their  duty  than  it  is  for  the  lower  and 
shiftless  elements  to  give  birth  to  large  numbers  of  children. 

Women  are  entitled  to  be  emancipated  from  some  of  the  burdens 
that  men  have  placed  upon  them,  it  is  true,  but  not  that  of  motherhood. 
It  is  possible  for  women  to  be  mothers  without  sacrificing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  socially  useful  in  other  ways.  But  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  woman  who  is  a  good  homemaker. 

•Outlook,    now    New    Outlook,    106:30-34,    Jan.    3,    1914.       By    permission    of    the 
publisher. 
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the  question  of  birth  control 

/;.//  William  Ralph  Inge* 

Future  historians  will  probably  find  that  the  universal  adoption 
of  family  limitation  is  the  most  important  event  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Methods  of  restricting  population  are  not,  however,  of  modern  origin. 
Man  has  always  had  some  method  of  controlling  population.  But  as 
wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  become  fewer  the  pi'oblem  becomes  more 
acute.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  average  life  also  makes  the 
problem  more  pressing. 

The  author  believes  in  birth  control.  He  says  that  only  the 
ignorant  would  wish  to  restore  the  old  birth  rate.  Quality,  rather  than 
quantity,  should  be  the  criterion  for  control  of  population;  and  unless 
it  is,  eventually  our  cities  will  be  crowded  with  great  numbers  of  un- 
happy, unemployed,  underprivileged  people.  He  sees  no  real  danger 
from  such  possibilities  as:  (1)  dying  out  of  the  race,  and  (2)  over- 
population by  the  Catholics.  It  is  possible  that  some  nations  could 
become  greatly  weakened  from  a  military  point  of  view  by  widespread 
practice  of  birth  control. 

As  to  the  moral  duty  in  regard  to  birth  control,  the  author  would 
lay  down  the  following  rules : 

1.  Persons  distinctly  above  the  average  of  the  population  ought  to 
marry  and  have  a  family. 

2.  Persons  who  will  transmit  serious  defects  to  their  offspring  should 
not  give  birth  to  children. 

3.  A  normal  man  and  woman  should  have  at  least  two  children. 

4.  A  very  large  family  is  not  desirable,  since  it  is  a  burden  on  the 
state. 

5.  The  size  of  the  family  should  be  limited  to  the  means  to  provide  for 
the  children  at  the  usual  family  scale  of  living. 

6.  A  woman's  first  obligation  is  to  the  future  generation,  although  she 
should  not  necessarily  burden  herself  with  a  large  family. 

7.  It  should  be  left  to  the  taste  and  conscience  of  a  married  pair, 
when  there  are  worthy  grounds,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
have  any  more  children. 

*Pictorial    Review,    33:13  +  ,    March,    1932.      By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

BIRTH  CONTROL:  WHAT  IT  IS  DOING  TO 

AMERICA'S  POPULATION 

By  Louis  I.  Dublin* 

The  decline  in  the  birth  rate  has  become  a  serious  problem.  Today, 
the  average  couple  is  bringing  into  the  world  only  half  as  many  chil- 
dren as  was  customary  two  generations  ago.     If  present  trends  should 
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continue,  we  will  reach  our  maximum  population  in  1970,  one  hundred- 
forty-eight  millions,  and  by  2100  we  will  have  dropped  back  to  seventy- 
five  millions,  a  decrease  of  approximately  one-half. 

The  forces  which  are  operating  to  depress  the  birth  rate  may  be 
classified  roughly  into  two  divisions:  (1)  biological,  and  (2)  self- 
imposed  limitations.  The  author  does  not  believe  that  the  first,  that  is, 
the  decline  of  fertility  with  advancing  civilization,  is  a  prime  force. 
The  latter,  in  the  form  of  the  birth  control  movement,  is  the  main 
cause. 

As  a  result  of  present  trends  in  the  birth  rate,  eventually  forty  per 
cent  of  our  population  will  be  fifty  years  of  age  or  over,  as  contrasted 
with  about  fifteen  per  cent  today.  This  means  that  we  will  become 
a  more  conservative  and  sober  people.  Our  demand  for  goods  will 
decrease,  land  values  will  go  down,  and  there  will  be  greater  compe- 
tition for  jobs.  International  conditions  will  be  altered.  "The  spread 
of  industrialism  and  education  throughout  the  world  will  make  for 
political  equality,  except  as  numbers  upset  the  balance."  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  such  countries  as  Russia,  India,  and  China,  with 
large  populations,  will  then  become  dominant  nations. 

Forum    Magazine,    86:270-75,    Nov.,     1931.       By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

THE  FALLACIOUS  PROPAGANDA  FOR  BIRTH  CONTROL 

By  Louis  I.  Dublin* 

The  matter  of  birth  control  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
the  war,  but  it  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  says  the  writer. 

The  birth  rate  has  been  declining  since  1910,  but  a  declining  mor- 
tality rate  covered  it  up  until  a  decade  ago.  We  have  also  restricted 
immigration,  through  the  fear  that  because  most  foreigners  have  large 
families,  their  children  will  too,  and  America  will  soon  become  overrun 
by  these  people.  Examination  will  show  that,  while  foreign  families 
are  large,  the  second  generation  usually  conforms  to  the  American 
standard  of  the  "few  children"  home. 

Statistics  on  the  subject  are  inaccurate  too.  Really  it  is  the  middle- 
aged  people  who  are  still  responsible  for  rearing  large  families.  When 
they  are  gone,  population  figures  will  take  a  sudden  and  decided  drop. 
This  outcome  cannot  be  seen  from  present  statistics. 

As  the  death  rate  is  being  lowered,  we  are  creating  more  old  people, 
who  are  mainly  dependent  upon  youth  for  support.  This,  in  turn,  tends 
to  create  later  marriages,  and  frequently  a  feeling  of  not  being  able  to 
afford  children.  Our  population  tends  to  become  stationary,  and  appar- 
ently the  day  is  not  far  away  when  it  will  be  so.  This  increased  lon- 
gevity is  a  vicious  circle  in  that  it  tends  to  keep  down  population,  while 
it  cannot  produce.    The  race  can  also  decrease  in  geometric  ratio. 
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Birth  control  is  not  needed  because:  (1)  It  is  usually  harmful, 
physically  and  mentally;  (2)  It  is  not  well  enough  understood  scien- 
tifically; and  (3)  The  state  must  survive  and  it  is  man's  duty  to  see 
that  it  does. 

Propaganda  for  birth  control  today  might  well  be  trying  for  race 
supremacy  with  the  cry  of  the  fecundity  of  the  masses  as  compared  to 
the  classes.  Why  should  this  be  so,  when  it  is  usually  from  the  com- 
mon classes  that  great  men  come?  If  we  would  check  reproduction  of 
the  unfit,  the  race  will  live. 

•Atlantic  Monthly,  137:186-94.  Feb.,  1926.  Also  in:  Dublin,  Louis  I.,  Health  and 
Wealth.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1928,  Chap.  X.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 

THE  FAMILY  AT  THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS 
By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing* 

"From  life  comes  the  family,  and  in  life  is  the  family.  It  is  an 
institution  which  some  would  affirm  is  more  important  than  any  other." 
It  is  a  natural,  a  historical,  a  social,  a  legal,  a  national,  and  an  eccleias- 
tical  unit,  and  as  such  should  be  guarded  with  flaming  sword.  Thus 
does  the  author  express  his  view  of  the  family,  and  indirectly  of  mar- 
riage, the  foundation  upon  which  the  family  is  built. 

The  family  has  fallen  from  its  former  high  position  and  tends  to 
disintegrate,  first  and  foremost  on  account  of  divorce.  And  divorce 
tends  to  become  common  on  account  of:  (1)  growth  of  individualism; 
(2)  a  tendency  to  consider  marriage  as  a  secular  relationship  founded 
upon  contract;  and  (3)  enlargement  of  the  social  and  political  oppor- 
tunities and  conditions  of  women. 

A  second  major  cau^e  contributing  to  the  weakening  of  the  family 
as  an  institution  is  unemployment.  This  tends  to  put  the  family  in 
poor  economic  condition,  drives  the  wife  into  gainful  employment,  and 
results  in  taking  away  from  the  parents  the  full  responsibility  and 
stimulus  of  rearing  children. 

To  the  foregoing  causes  may  be  added  general  lawlessness  in  the 
community,  general  social  unsettlement,  increase  of  interests  outside 
the  home,  and  weakening  of  the  position  of  the  Protestant  churches 
toward  the  stability  of  the  family. 

In  opposition  to  the  causes  which  tend  to  disintegrate  the  family, 
the  author  sees  certain  beneficient  causes.  Among  these  he  mentions 
greater  responsibility  in  the  community  for  one  another,  growth  of 
higher  education  for  women,  and  prohibition  of  alcoholics. 

To  overcome  the  present  trends  and  to  strengthen  the  family,  the 
author  recommends  better  families,  that  is,  children  of  higher  quality, 
even  though  they  be  fewer  in  number.  A  second  recommendation 
favors  more  uniform  divorce  laws.     And  finally,  he  would  raise  mar- 
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riage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  as  it  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

'Current  History,  19:590-95,  Jan.,  1924.    By  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 

CAN  WE  BREED  SUPERMEN  TO  ORDER?* 

Sir  Arthur  Keith  says  that  we  can  breed  a  race  of  supermen  to 
order  if  we  are  willing  to  be  treated  as  animals,  willing  to  be  con- 
trolled, isolated,  and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  produce  purity  of 
breed.  Man  and  beast  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  heredity,  and 
by  applying  selective  breeding  equally  as  great  a  revolution  can  be 
effected  in  the  former  as  has  been  produced  among  certain  classes  of 
the  latter.  But  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  too  great  to  expect 
any  such  progress.  Man  is'  eugenically  blind,  not  because  of  his  head 
but  his  heart.  A  deep  love  and  sympathy  for  weaklings  has  prevented 
any  race  from  becoming  supermen. 

But  great  improvement  can  be  effected,  says  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  if 
every  man  and  every  woman  will  come  to  realize  that  the  most  impor- 
tant division  of  property  they  have  to  make  is  not  their  worldly  sav- 
ings, but  the  heritage  that  they  have  to  divide  on  entering  the  bonds 
of  matrimony. 

'Literary  Digest,  109:17,  April  25,  1931.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

the  new  heredity 

By  Vernon  Kellogg* 

From  a  review  of  many  studies  the  author,  an  outstanding  biolo- 
gist, shows  the  relationship  between  heredity  and  such  factors  as 
mental  capacity,  physical  make-up,  character,  and  social  achievement. 
While  he  concedes  that  heredity  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 
human  characteristics  and  achievement,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
Nurture  as  well  as  nature  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  says 
that  much  is  to  be  done  and  learned  before  it  is  safe  for  us  to  draw 
conclusions  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  each  factor.  Likewise,  it  is 
unwise  to  accept  all  the  claims  of  the  Mendelians.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, much  heredity  that  does  not  follow  the  Mendelian  law. 

But  we  know  enough  about  heredity  to  conclude  that  individuals 
differ  greatly  in  capacity,  and  that  the  same  environment,  therefore, 
is  not  suitable  for  every  person.  Our  schools  err  greatly  in  not  taking 
into  consideration  differences  in  ability  and  by  not  offering  environ- 
ments  which  will  care  for  these  differences.  Man  who  has  some  power 
over  his  heredity,  and  much  over  his  envh'onment,  is  foolish  if  he  does 
not  use  his  knowledge  and  power  to  give  himself  the  best  fate  possible. 

'Atlantic  Monthly.  130:577-90.  Nov.,  1922.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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when  will  parents  grow  up? 

By  Marian  Robb* 

Parents  have  not  yet  grown  up,  contends  the  author.  They  are 
still  unwilling:  to  grant  their  children  the  proper  amount  of  freedom. 
They  still  expect  them  to  act  as  they  did  when  they  were  young.  Not 
yet  have  they  come  to  realize  that  rules  of  conduct  of  1890  or  1900  vin- 
tage can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  standards  for  the  guidance  of  youth 
living  today. 

Such  acts  or  tricks  as  drinking  and  smoking,  now  acquired  early 
by  both  sexes,  are  quickly  condemned  by  parents  as  personal  weak- 
nesses in  their  children.  Since  they  did  not  do  these  things  in  their 
youth,  their  children  should  not  do  so  either.  The  writer  does  not  favor 
such  practices,  although  she  believes  that  parents  take  an  illiberal 
attitude  toward  them.  What  many  parents  fail  to  realize  is  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  changed,  and  that  drinking  and  smoking  are  mass 
misconceptions,  not  products  of  individual  wrong  thinking. 

Parents  still  like  to  plan  the  lives  of  their  children,  from  choice  of 
a  vocation  to  selection  of  a  mate.  In  doing  so  they  unduly  interfere, 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  children  to  their  own  selfish  views  and 
desires.  They  forget  the  battles  which  they  had  to  fight  in  order  to  be 
privileged  to  live  their  own  lives,  without  unnecessary  handicaps. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  parents  becoming  more  liberal 
toward  their  children  lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  parents  who  are  col- 
lege graduates,  for  these  should  have  acquired  some  of  the  liberalism 
and  freedom  of  thought  and  action  for  which  colleges  stand.  It  may 
take  several  generations  to  produce  the  change,  as  parents  who  ai-e 
now  college  graduates  are  still  greatly  in  the  minority.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  graduates  who  have  not  been  changed  by  college,  as 
many  go  through  a  denominational  or  a  small  backward  college  where 
liberalism  toward  present-day  problems  may  not  prevail. 

Parents  should  be  open  minded  toward  their  children,  fair,  and, 
above  all,  liberal  toward  them  and  their  views  of  the  world  in  which 
they  must  live,  remembering  that  liberalism  will  grow  rusty  without 
use.  Unless  they  make  readjustments  in  their  views  on  many  modern 
problems,  a  miserable  family  life  will  result.  Children  may  be  greatly 
handicapped  by  failure  of  the  parents  to  view  these  matters  in  a  sane 
and  progressive  light. 

*North  American  Review,  234  :66-74,  July,   1932.     By  permission   of  the  publisher. 
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shell  shocks  of  family  life 

By  Smiley  Blanton  and  Woodbridge  Riley* 

That  we  are  undergoing  a  social  change  between  the  sexes  today  is 
a  fact  almost  universally  recognized;  but  we  are  seldom  aware  of  some 
of  the  psychological  changes  that  frequently  result  because  of  this 
change. 

Man  has  long  been  the  master  of  the  two  sexes.  His  dominance  has 
been  pounded  into  him  by  history,  song,  and  story,  and  even  by  the 
Bible  with  its  "love,  honor,  and  obey."  The  male  has  always  had  mus- 
cular supremacy,  and  the  female  depends  upon  his  protection  during 
her  term  of  pregnacy.  Her  sex  responses  are  much  more  complicated, 
and  not  such  an  instinctive  and  automatic  physiological  reaction  as  in 
the  male. 

With  their  newly  found  leisure,  women  have  been  improving  their 
minds;  and  with  increased  education  comes  a  frequent  desire  to  do 
something  besides  being  a  social  ornament.  Many  men  still  refuse  to 
let  their  wives  or  daughters  work,  holding  to  the  outworn  theory  that 
they,  the  master  of  the  house,  must  still  provide  everything.  This 
thwarting  of  an  inner  drive  can  produce  physiological  changes  in  many 
women. 

Changes  of  this  nature  can  be  seen  too  in  certain  men  whose  wives 
become  greater  successes  than  the  long  established  breadwinner.  The 
male  resents  this  usually,  and  eventually  comes  to  regard  it  as  living 
proof  of  his  failure.  Not  infrequently  he  breaks  down  mentally,  end- 
ing up  a  completely  different  person  of  no  social  value  and  dependent 
upon  his  wife  for  support. 

These  reactions  are  not  abnormal,  for  the  transition  will  take  time. 
College  graduates  should  realize  what  is  happening  and  pass  the  facts 
on  to  their  children.  By  so  doing  they  will  make  the  transition  freer 
and  easier. 

*Forum  Magazine.  82  :282-87,  Nov.,  1929.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

IS  love  enough? 

By  Ludwig  Lewisohn* 

To  the  author  companionate  marriage  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
modern  problem  of  love.  Even  though  a  marriage  of  this  type  is  based 
on  love,  that  alone  would  not  be  enough.  The  breaking  up  of  such  a 
union  is  easy  to  accomplish,  but  the  mental  worries  it  frequently  leaves 
will  spoil  the  future  of  many  lives. 

The  family  is  the  cause  for  marriage,  and  while  the  family  is 
decaying,  man  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish  any  overnight  change. 
He  is  still  a  very  intricate  animal,  and  sex  is  still  more  than  a  phenome- 
non! of  biology  to  him. 
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One  side  of  love  is  complete  possession,  sexual  or  otherwise,  and 
this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  regardless  of  what  the  exponents 
of  "free  love"  say.  What  man  can  or  cannot  do  without  disaster  is 
founded  on  experience. 

There  must  be  a  home  for  the  spending  of  the  leisure  time  and  a 
place  where  the  small  spark  of  creativeness,  that  most  of  us  are 
endowed  with,  may  be  loosened.  The  home  is  the  only  place  where  the 
majority  of  people  can  find  an  outlet  for  this  creativeness. 

Man  is  still  an  animal,  but  he  is  still  a  choosing  animal.  His  life 
and  actions  must  propose  a  rational  end.  This  will  be  done  by  making 
selections  by  which  that  end  can  be  obtained,  and  not  by  love  alone. 

'Harper's  Magazine,  166  :544-53,  April,  1933.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

HOME  IS  WHERE  THE  JOB  IS 
By  Grace  Nies  Fletcher* 

Divorce  and  companionate  mariage  have  frequently  been  blamed 
for  the  instability  of  the  present  American  home.  These  are  not  the 
real  causes;  they  are  only  attendant  results  of  the  fashion  of  Big 
Business  to  shift  its  white-collar  workers  about  the  country. 

The  young  man  is  frequently  taken  from  college  and  sent  to  another 
part  of  the  country.  When  he  makes  good,  he  is  shifted  to  another 
section,  and  then  to  another,  and  thereby  anything  that  might  be  called 
home  is  torn  down. 

While  the  home  is  hardly  accorded  the  respect  it  once  enjoyed,  it 
still  produces  beneficial  and  lasting  effects  on  the  family.  The  absence 
of  a  definite  home  will  show  readily  in  the  children,  if  not  in  the 
parents. 

Constant  moving  makes  for  a  hard,  superficial  surface.  Men  who 
shift  about  have  hundreds  of  acquaintances  but  no  real  friends. 

This  feature  of  modern  America  is  not  all  bad.  It  may  bring 
about  a  much  more  cosmopolitan  people.  But  it  can  never  produce  that 
which  America  has  always  lacked  or  needed  to  a  greater  degree, 
namely,  culture.  That  must  originate  or  spring  from  a  deeper  source. 
"Art  and  literature  flourish  best  when  there  is  a  chance  for  getting 
their  roots  deep  in  the  soil  from  which  they  grow." 

*Scribncr's  Magazine,  88:619-22,  Dec,  1930.    By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  TELL  THE  CHILDREN? 
By  Lillian  Symes* 

A  generation  ago  a  child  did  something  because  it  must  do  as  it 
was  told ;  to  do  otherwise  was  not  gentlemanly  or  ladylike.  Conditions 
have  changed,  and  are  continuing  to  change,  perhaps  even  more  rapidly 
than  heretofore.    Yet  children  are  being  prepared  for  a  changed  type 
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of  life  in  the  same  traditional  way,  after  the  same  old  pattern,  that  they 
were  years  ago. 

We  have  seen  so  many  platitudes  proven  false,  so  many  conven- 
tions overthrown  with  impunity,  so  many  of  the  sacred  ideals  once  held 
up  before  us  blasted,  that  today  we  are  cynical,  and  nothing  is  held  too 
sacred  to  be  scoffed  at,  except,  perhaps,  personal  integrity  of  a  type. 
What  once  all  society  held  as  taboo  can  now  be  safely  indulged  in — 
frequently  must  be  indulged  in  if  one  is  to  keep  abreast  or  not  to 
become  old-fashioned.  Women  that  were  once  labeled  "fast"  or  "loose" 
do  not  occasion  any  special  notice  or  attention  today.  Why  should 
they?  In  time  they  make  as  desirable  marriages  as  their  more  sedate 
sisters,  and  society  never  blinks  an  eye. 

Life  is  complex  nowadays ;  twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  even  more 
so.  The  change  will  affect  women  to  a  greater  degree  than  men,  the 
author  believes.  It  is  women's  relationship  to  men  that  is  changing, 
and  it  is  this  relationship  that  has  always  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
life  and  morals  of  the  world. 

The  home  is  not  in  the  influential  position  that  it  once  was.  Pres- 
ent-day conditions  are  potent  in  the  process  of  educating  the  child. 
School,  movies,  papers,  books,  and  so  on  are  all  influences  that  cannot 
be  kept  out,  but  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  home  continues  to  be,  however,  the  best  place  to  prepare  the 
child  for  life.  To  a  certain  extent,  a  good  policy  to  follow  in  training 
the  child  is  "hands-off."  A  child  should  be  prepared  to  live  his  own 
life  in  his  own  age,  not  life  as  the  parents  knew  it  when  they  were 
children.  "To  give  our  children  the  benefit  of  what  life  has  taught  us 
without  curtailing  their  right  to  learn  from  life;  to  teach  them  the 
value  of  freedom  without  lessening  their  sense  of  responsibility  to 
other  individuals  and  the  social  group;  to  make  them  self-reliant  and 
eventually  self-supporting  without  inoculating  them  with  the  virus  of 
success- worship ;  to  make  them  fearless  of  life  and  whatever  experience 
it  may  offer  while  giving  them  discrimination  and  the  courage  to 
reject  what  is  foreign  to  them — all  this  is  what  the  modern  parent 
day-dreams  of  doing." 

*Harper's  Magazine,  158:529-39,  April,  1929.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  EDUCATED  WOMAN 
By  R.  Le  Clerc  Phillips* 

Today  the  problem  of  the  educated  woman  is  marriage.  Much  of 
the  blame  for  the  appalling  lack  of  marriage  among  members  of  this 
group  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  educated  in  schools 
for  women,  by  teachers  who  are  out  of  touch  with  the  world,  and  who, 
frequently,  on  account  of  confining  work,  have  had  limited  experiences 
and  developed  a  narrow  outlook  on  life.     Commonly,  they  have  been 
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trained  l>y  spinsters,  lacking  in  physical  attractiveness,  charm  of  man- 
ner, and  BOcial  agreeableness. 

The  college  woman  is  superior  to  the  average  male,  an  advantage 
which  is  not  favorable  for  her  when  she  is  ready  to  marry,  as  a  man 
does  not  care  to  marry  a  superior.  He  still  wants  to  be  master  of  his 
house.  The  educated  woman  adopts  standards  and  tastes  that  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  average  male,  moreover,  and  thus  she  greatly 
limits  the  eligible  field,  for  to  be  happy  in  marriage  she  must  have  an 
equal  or  near  equal. 

The  intellectual  girl  usually  loses  four  years  of  practice  in  the 
complicated  art  of  man  hunting  and  man  getting  by  attending  college. 
On  the  average  she  is  not  very  attractive,  nor  does  she  di'ess  with  much 
taste.  With  the  usual  drab  teacher-specimens  before  her,  she  is  not 
entirely  to  blame  for  her  personal  appearance,  as  the  environment  is 
not  stimulating  nor  conducive  to  higher  standards. 

The  author  does  not  know  the  answer  to  this  pressing  problem 
that  confronts  the  educated  woman.  She  intimates  that  it  might  be 
found  by  looking  in  the  direction  of  actresses.  They  have  always  had 
phenomenal  success  in  marrying.  Girls'  schools  and  the  educated 
woman  might  find  at  least  a  tip  in  their  methods. 

*Harper's  Magazine,  154:57-63,  Dec,  1926.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  CHILDREN? 

The  Question  of  Mothers  and  Careers 

By  Eva  vB.  Hansl* 

The  question  today  is  not,  "What  right  has  a  woman  to  pursue  a 
career  that  takes  her  away  from  home  the  greater  part  of  each  day?" 
but,  "What  price  career — what  does  she  give  up  for  it  and  what  does 
she  get  out  of  it?  What  effect  does  it  have  upon  her  home  relationships 
and  her  life  as  a  mother?" 

The  writer  is  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  substitute  in  the  home  for 
a  mother,  and  that  it  is  preposterous  to  attempt  to  delegate  a  mother's 
responsibility.  She  contends,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a 
woman  to  forego  entirely  a  career  in  order  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  motherhood.  The  two  can  be  continued  to  some  degree,  and  without 
injustice  to  family  life.  Some  women  have  combined  the  two  by  spend- 
ing from  six  to  ten  years  after  graduation  from  college  in  pursuit  of  a 
career,  and  after  marriage  to  pursue  the  career  as  an  avocation. 

Women  must  assume  a  professional  attitude  toward  everything 
they  do — from  housekeeping  to  business — and  when  they  do,  the  matter 
of  combining  a  career  and  motherhood  will  begin  to  adjust  itself  more 
readily.  The  problem  of  the  young  woman  college  graduate  of  today  is 
much  simpler  than  that  of  graduates  of  several  years  ago;  conditions 
are  much  more  favorable  for  her. 

*Harper's  Magazine,,   154  :220-27,  Jan.,   1927.      By  permission   of  the  publisher. 


PartX 
VOCATION 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  A  LIVING? 
By  Edward  Garrett* 

Although  this  article  was  written  a  generation  ago,  much  of  it  is 
still  applicable. 

Too  often,  says  the  author,  a  vocation  is  selected  by  chance  or  on 
account  of  financial  circumstances,  present  inclinations,  possible  finan- 
cial remuneration,  or  because  of  a  cei'tain  class  distinction  which  the 
job  may  offer,  without  proper  regard  for  the  more  important  considera- 
tions. Parents  often  encourage  such  an  unwise  course.  Although 
they  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  often  they  too  are  concerned  with  the  less  important 
issues. 

There  are  four  criteria  for  choosing  a  life  work,  says  the  author. 

(1)  What  does  the  world  want?  Do  you  plan  to  take  up  something  for 
which  there  is  an  adequate  return  for  the  time  and  effort  invested? 

(2)  Are  your  personal  likes  and  dislikes  such  that  you  can  carry  on 
successfully?  (3)  Are  you  physically  and  mentally  equipped  for  it? 
If  certain  training  is  necessary,  can  you  obtain  it?  (4)  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  give  up  some  of  your  likes  and  dislikes,  and  can  you  surrender 
them  without  harm  to  your  own  character? 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  "no  one  should  choose  an  occupation  in 
which  he  is  not  willing  to  live  and  die." 

*Living  Age,  225:118-124,  April  14,  1900.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  INTERESTED 
By  H.  Addingi  on  Bruce* 

The  author  contends  that  to  do  your  best  you  must  have  an  interest 
in  what  you  are  doing.  To  corroborate  this  view  he  cites  a  study  made 
by  E.  L.  Thorndike,  outstanding  educational  psychologist.  In  the  study 
the  investigator  used  a  questionnaire  on  one  hundred  students  and  two 
hundred  other  persons,  and  found  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  that  their 
early  or  first  interests  had  become  their  college  interests.  He  also 
found  that  the  more  interest  a  person  had  in  his  work,  the  greater  was 
the  degree  of  success  that  he  attained. 

On  the  basis  of  the  life  history  of  many  outstanding  men,  including 
geniuses,  the  author  concludes  that  precociousness  is  a  desirable  trait, 
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and  that  it  will  not  impair  the  health.  Members  of  the  group  studied 
lived  longer  than  others.  Further  investigations  tend  to  show, 
moreover,  "that  intellectual  activity  makes  for  longevity — that  those 
who  think  hardest  are  likely  to  live  longest."  And  genius  is  closely 
related  to  interest — in  fact,  genius  seems  to  be  a  higher  percentage  of 
interest  by  a  man  in  the  right  subject. 

The  author  concludes  that  if  we  would  be  happy,  be  greater  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  be  of  greater  service  to  the  world,  we  must  not  fail  to  do 
that  which  interests  us.  And  "the  earlier  we  become  interested — 
intensely  interested — in  some  specified  field  of  activity,  the  brighter  our 
future  prospects  will  be." 

'Outlook,    now   New   Outlook,    107:663-67,    July    18,    1914.      By    permission    of   the 
publisher. 

IS  BIG  BUSINESS  A  CAREER? 
By  One  Who  Thinks  Not* 

Big  business  to  the  author  of  this  article — and  the  editors  empha- 
size the  fact  that  he  is  a  very  successful  young  man — is  not  pleasing 
as  a  life  work. 

To  him,  working  for  a  large  corporation  leaves  no  sense  of  achieve- 
ment. There  is  too  much  routine  work  and  red  tape.  Early  ideas  and 
enthusiasm  quickly  become  lost  in  a  vast  machine.  But  college  men 
are  usually  quick  to  fit  themselves  into  the  easy  routine  of  the  office, 
and  this  one  virtue  of  easy  adjustment  makes  them  popular  to  corpora- 
tions. 

If  a  man  can  do  and  will  do  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort  his 
part,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  for  him  to  sit  back  to  wait  for  the 
older  employees  to  die  off.  Then  he  automatically  takes  up  their  work 
and  in  turn  waits  to  die.  Everything  is  so  ordered  and  laid  out  that 
there  results  a  sense  of  security;  but  it  is  this  feeling  of  security  that 
keeps  many  men  satisfied  who  might  otherwise  rebel  at  slow  progress. 

But  this  vast  machine  soon  moulds  the  lives  of  its  masters  into  one 
set  form — back-slappers,  easy  fellows,  a  bit  pompous  and  more  or  less 
serene.  Whatever  their  temperament  or  their  personal  character 
might  have  been,  they  become  subordinated  by  the  business.  The  indi- 
vidual must  change — he  cannot  change  his  work,  and  the  author,  for 
one,  is  leaving  it.  He  desires  to  start  in  a  small  business  where  ideas 
still  count  and  the  future  is  not  laid  out  in  a  perfect  pattern,  where  a 
man's  chance  of  success  is  not  based  merely  upon  conformity  and  time 
exposure. 

*Harper's  Magazine,   152:211-18,  Jan.,   1926.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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the  call  of  the  job 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot* 

Work  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  if  it  meets  certain 
standards.  In  addition  to  proper  working  hours,  good  wages,  and 
healthful  working  conditions,  one's  job  should  have  these  character- 
istics: 

1.  Should  be  challenging  enough  to  call  out  one's  latent  powers,  with  a 
chance  to  subdue. 

2.  Should  possess  variety  and  some  routine. 

3.  Should  be  under  the  direction  of  someone  else,  especially  that  part 
which  is  of  a  routine  or  manual  nature. 

4.  Should  present  an  opportunity  to  advise,  a  chance  to  build  some- 
thing, and  to  recognze  what  one  has  done. 

5.  Should  give  a  title,  a  definite  place  or  a  status  in  the  world. 

6.  Should  give  connection  with  some  institution,  some  firm,  or  some 
cause  which  one  can  loyally  serve. 

7.  Should  offer  honorable  and  pleasant  relations  with  one's  comrades 
in  work. 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,   112:599-609,   Nov.,    1913.     By   permission   of  the   publisher. 

WHAT  CAN  A  YOUNG  MAN  DO? 
By  William  I.  Nichols* 

This  is  another  depression  story  of  men  who  have  been  forced  to 
go  from  well-fed  bond  salesmen  to  proprietors  of  small  businesses, 
where  they  live  in  a  happy  way  and  without  the  benefit  of  country  clubs. 

Up  until  the  recent  economic  crash,  big  business  came  to  be  looked 
upon  more  and  more  as  the  thing.  It  sat  on  all  the  important  boards 
and  committees,  and  dictated  to  the  churches,  schools,  legislatures,  and 
art  galleries.  It  even  began  to  control  the  very  thought  processes  of 
young  men.    Better  and  better  men  were  selected  by  it  for  poorer  jobs. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  it  finally  grew  so  big  that  its  rulers 
either  could  not  or  were  afraid  to  control  it.  It  had  to  continue  to  bow 
down  to  the  gods  of  dividends. 

The  inevitable  result  came  and  is  still  with  us.  Big  business  is 
still  wringing  its  hands  and  wondering  what  has  happened.  But  many 
of  the  fine  young  men  that  they  took  into  their  organizations — and  let 
go  quicker — are  beginning  to  find  real  freedom  and  happiness  running 
their  ourn.  business.  They  now  make  their  own  decisions  and  approve 
their  own  orders.  Any  blame  incurred  cannot  be  passed  on  from  un- 
derling to  underling  and  department  to  department;  it  falls  squarely 
on  themselves,  and  they  like  it. 
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The  young:  men  of  today  must  be  pioneers,  in  heart  and  mind.  They 
must  get  away  from  the  giant  companies — go  into  small  personal  and 
local  business  ventures.  The  arts,  sciences,  education,  politics,  even 
religious  activities,  need  the  best  modern  youths,  and  offer  them  every 
success  they  could  wish — along  with  necessary  freedom  and  the  sense 
of  achivement  that  comes  from  helping  to  build  a  sane  and  balanced 
society. 

'Atlantic  Monthly.   151:106-71,  Feb.,  1933.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WOMEN  WALKING  ON  THEIR  HIND  LEGS 
By  Agnes  Rogers  Hyde* 

Again  we  have  the  problem  of  women  and  their  work  in  the  modern 
economic  world.  Today  women  go  into  almost  any  kind  of  business, 
says  the  writer,  and  no  longer  does  anyone  express  surprise  at  their 
course  of  action.  After  all,  few  things  are  left  that  men  do  exclusively. 
Now  that  woman  has  a  definite  place  in  the  business  world,  we  should 
examine  her  present  standing  and  chance  of  future  success. 

Women  are  not  as  well  paid  as  men,  nor  do  they  achieve  the  same 
degree  of  success.  Three  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  an  exceptionally 
high  salary  for  a  woman,  yet  in  a  city  where  living  standards  are 
high,  a  salary  of  this  amount  leaves  her  very  little  to  lay  aside  for 
illness  or  retirement. 

Women  have  themselves  to  blame  to  a  great  extent  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  find  themselves.  The  idea  that  men  discourage 
women  and  thereby  keep  them  in  the  low  money-making  class  is  false. 
The  truth  is  that  a  woman  usually  undervalues  herself.  She  has  no 
conception  that  some  day  her  name  might  be  on  the  office  door  and  that 
she  can  sit  behind  a  huge  mahogany  desk.  This  is  the  first  thought  of 
the  office  boy.  A  woman's  mind  is  usually  on  something  else  during 
working  hours;  work  is  generally  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  the  end 
itself. 

Women  are  capable  of  succeeding,  and  there  is  opportunity  for 
them  to  do  so.  However,  they  must  have  success  as  an  objective.  But 
first  they  must  convince  themselves,  and  everyone  else  of  concern,  that 
they  are  capable  of  and  desirous  of  succeeding.  The  best  thing  for 
the  working  woman  to  do,  even  though  she  may  plan  on  marrying,  is 
to  pitch  in  as  if  she  were  going  to  work  all  her  life.  She  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  to  succeed — and  if,  eventually,  she  does  marry, 
nothing  will  have  been  lost. 

'Harper's  Magazine,  162:680-90,  May,   1931.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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THE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  AND  LIFE 
AFTER  GRADUATION 

A  SERIOUS  YOUNG  MAN 
By  Alfred  S.  Dashiell* 

This  ai'ticle  is  a  satire  on  modern  college  life.  The  author  describes 
the  youth  who  goes  through  four  years  of  training  with  time  to  spare 
for  social  activities,  but  little  for  the  more  substantial  part  of  a  college 
training.  On  graduation  he  lives  and  views  life  at  the  new  level  just 
as  he  did  at  the  old,  as  an  .undergraduate.  He  finally  settles  down  in 
some  common  or  popular  type  of  employment^  as  bond  salesman,  con- 
vincing himself  that  here  is  where  the  can  perform  a  real  service  to 
mankind.  Never  does  he  find  time  for  the  more  substantial  activities  of 
the  truly  educated   man.      He   probably   will   succeed   in   a   big   way, 

measured  by  the  customary  standards wealth,  social  status,  club 

membership,  and  activity  in  civic  affairs.  Eventually,  he  will  begin  to 
tell  serious  younger  men  what  serious  older  men  told  him.  "To  the  new 
younger  generation  he  will  pass  the  torch  of  his  ideas,  nourished  by  the 
breath  of  his  belief,  undimmed  by  question,  unchanged  by  time." 

*Scribner's  Magazine,   80:497-500,   Nov.,    1926.     By   permission   of   the   author   and 
publisher. 

TODAY'S  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 
By  Lotus  D.  Coffman* 

Today  is  essentially  the  machine  age,  but  along  with  its  blessing  of 
less  drudgei-y,  more  production,  and  speeded-up  pi'ocesses  comes  a  slow- 
ing down  of  original  thinking.  Amidst  plenty  we  have  poverty,  misery, 
and  unemployment  stalking.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do  about 
it.  We  have  made  the  age  what  it  is,  but  we  are  beginning  to  lose  our 
grip.  Everything  must  be  done  by  organization,  and  though  our  col- 
lective spirit  is  great,  individually  it  is  weak.  When  the  worst  comes, 
we  look  to  the  government  to  settle  our  problems. 

What  we  need  is  more  thinking;  and  our  thinking  must  be  done  in 
terms  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  author  warns,  for  a  policy  of  isola- 
tion cannot  be  in  this  machine  age.  We  are  prone  to  leave  too  much  of 
our  thinking  to  unintelligent  and  irresponsible  committees.  To  follow 
such  a  course  is  dangerous. 

[83] 
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Our  university  graduates  are  not  prepared  to  take  their  places  in 
this  world.  Whose  fault  it  is  cannot  be  justly  decided.  It  might  be 
that  the  graduate  does  not  know  what  he  is  seeking,  or  that  the  uni- 
versity does  not  know  what  to  teach  him. 

"Outside  the  cloistered  walls  of  universities  and  colleges  there  are 
hunger  and  want  and  distress;  throughout  the  earth  there  are  insur- 
rection and  misunderstanding;  prosperity,  universal  peace,  tolerance, 
international  good  will,  are  still  dreams  to  be  realized;  the  conflict 
between  freedom  and  initiative  on  the  one  hand,  and  submission  and 
control  on  the  other,  between  personal  liberty  and  some  form  of  human 
slavery,  has  been  raised  to  a  new  magnitude  and  power."  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  challenge  the  university  graduate,  and 
since  he  was  "presumably"  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  leadership,  it 
is  up  to  him  to  stand  and  deliver.  And  it  is  also  up  to  him  to  realize 
this  fact. 

*School   and   Society,    34  :l-5,    July    4,    1931.      By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

TO  THE  CLASS  OF  1933 
By  John  Hyde  Preston* 

First  and  foremost,  the  college  graduate  must  learn  to  put  behind 
him  his  college  way  of  life,  realizing  that  his  mode  of  living  has 
changed.  He  must  formulate  a  theory  or  philosophy  that  will  satisfy 
himself  and  enable  him  to  survive  in  a  highly  competitive  world.  He 
must  learn  to  know  life,  not  merely  possess  knowledge;  and  above  all, 
he  must  learn  to  know  himself. 

The  present  period  of  depression  is  not  so  bad  for  the  recent  gradu- 
ate as  may  seem.  Although  the  older  generation  has  not  kept  its 
promises  to  him,  and  has  left  him  in  a  drunken  and  disordered  world, 
he  still  has  all  that  has  sustained  the  spirit  of  man  for  centuries.  He 
has  had  three  or  four  years  in  which  to  look  the  situation  over  care- 
fully— has  had  time  in  which  to  make  decisions.  In  this  respect,  he  is 
more  fortunate  than  his  brothers  who  graduated  a  decade  earlier,  for 
they  are  being  forced  to  go  through  a  wholly  new  and  terrifying  expe- 
rience. Their  judgments  have  to  be  of  the  snap  type,  for  life  was  so 
easy  for  them  that  they  were  never  taught  to  cope  with  difficulties  or 
how  to  live. 

The  graduate  of  today  should  not  consider  himself  responsible  for 
rebuilding  the  present  chaotic  times  into  the  1929-and-prior-period  pat- 
tern. That  pattern,  being  a  false  one,  should  be  forgotten.  These  times 
are  merely  a  cure  for  past  sinning,  a  preliminary  to  a  saner  social  order 
or  set  of  conditions.  The  gilded  days  are  past — and  probably  for 
the  best. 
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Out  of  the  depression  has  come  the  need  of  a  more  careful  choice 
of  an  occupation  or  vocation,  and  more  careful  thought  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage.  A  wife  or  a  husband  has  once  again  become  an  asset. 
But  the  modern  girl  must  realize  that  she  has  a  large  and  definite  part 
to  play  in  the  life  of  the  man  whose  fortune  she  agrees  to  share,  and 
the  young  man  must  be  willing  to  endure  certain  hardships  for  the 
sake  of  marriage  and  the  advantages  that  it  offers. 

One  thing  that  the  depression  should  make  us  conscious  of,  and 
that  is,  that  the  big  business  man  has  crashed  from  his  pedestal  of 
supreme  knowledge.  He  is  helpless,  admits  it,  and  cries  to  the  high 
heavens  for  relief.  The  whole  world  is  now  open  to  ideas,  even  desires 
them,  and  business  has  been  jarred  out  of  the  static  position  that  it  has 
clung  to  for  a  long  time. 

Courage  is  needed  to  meet  present-day  conditions,  but  times  are 
favorable  to  win,  and  the  stakes  were  never  higher. 

Forum    Magazine,    89 :332-37,    June,     1933.       By    permission    of    the    author    and 
publisher. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  HALF-EDUCATED  MAN 
By  Edward  L.  Thorndike 

From  the  pen  of  one  of  America's  foremost  educational  psycholo- 
gists comes  an  indictment  against  most  of  the  present-day  thinking, 
Half -educated  men,  who  might  well  be  termed  half -thinkers,  are  found 
in  all  walks  of  live,  even  among  college  graduates. 

The  half-educated  man  has  three  distinct  weaknesses:  first,  he 
believes  that  luck  is  always  an  important  factor  in  his  life;  secondly, 
he  restricts  his  thought  processes  to  self -justification  and  self-defense; 
and  thirdly,  on  account  of  mental  laziness  or  the  habit  of  jumping  to 
hasty  conclusions,  he  has  not  cultivated  the  ability  to  think  a  problem 
through. 

In  contrast,  the  educated  man  does  not  allow  his  personal  hopes 
and  fears  to  reflect  upon  his  observations  and  logic.  He  either  knows 
the  answers  to  problems  or  else  realizes  that  he  does  not,  and  when  he 
gives  an  answer,  it  will  be  today's  final  word.  But,  unlike  the  unedu- 
cated man,  when  he  does  not  have  an  answer,  he  knows  where  to  find 
one;  and,  if  necessary,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  advice  of  experts. 

'Harper's  Magazine,    140:666-70,    April,    1920.      By   permission   of   the   author  and 
publisher. 

WHAT  COLLEGE  MAN  IS  WANTED? 
By  W.  J.  Donald* 

In  recent  years  colleges  have  come  in  for  considerable  criticism 
in  x-egard  to  the  business  preparation  which  they  give  their  students. 
There  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  the  training  is  inadequate  and 
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of  the  wrong  kind.  The  author  believes  that  there  is  a  misconception  as 
to  what  should  be  expected  of  graduates.  He  believes,  moreover,  that 
something  should  be  done  to  relieve  this  misconception  and  others,  and 
to  give  some  constructive  criticism.  Until  such  is  done,  the  gap  between 
education  and  practice  will  not  be  bridged. 

The  first  step,  he  says,  is  to  determine  what  characteristics  should 
distinguish  the  college  graduate  from  the  non-graduate  at  the  time  he 
enters  the  business  world.    In  his  opinion  there  are  two,  namely: 

"1.  He  should  have  acquired  a  greater  capacity  to  influence  the  be- 
havior of  and  to  deal  with  other  men. 

"2.  He  should  have  acquired  a  substantially  greater  ability  to  ap- 
proach the  solution  of  a  business  problem  .  .  .  with  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  scientific  method." 

The  business  man  should  not  expect  of  the  college  graduate  as 
much  as  he  does.  In  particular,  he  should  not  expect  his  fund  of  in- 
formation about  business  to  be  exceptional,  that  he  be  proficient  in 
manual  operations,  and  that  his  education  be  complete. 

The  author  believes  that  conditions  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
teaching  students  of  business  administration  by  the  project  method 
rather  than  by  the  traditional  lecture  method  or  classroom  method.  By 
the  first  mentioned  method,  students  would  be  thrown  more  in  contact 
with  business  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  solve  actual  business  prob- 
lems. He  would  remove  from  the  curriculum  such  business  courses  as 
tend  to  make  the  student  think  that  he  knows  how  business  is  managed 
— or,  at  least,  he  would  have  them  taught  in  such  a  way  that  a  student 
would  be  made  cognizant  of  the  limitations  of  such  a  type  of  training. 

*Educational  Record,  8:277-94,   Oct.,   1927.    By  permission   of  the  publisher. 

THE  PESTIFEROUS  ALUMNI 
By  Percy  Marks* 

College  alumni  are  rapidly  becoming  a  major  menace  to  American 
education.  The  college  itself  may  be  at  fault  in  that  it  does  not  teach 
the  real  meaning  of  education,  but  no  matter  who  is  to  blame,  the  fault 
is  still  there. 

To  many  graduates  the  end  of  college  frequently  means  the  close 
of  the  educative  process.  Newspapers,  cards,  movies,  and  gossip  con- 
stitute the  well-informed  graduate's  talk  and  activities,  and  the  alma 
mater  becomes  only  a  fit  subject  in  its  relation  to  athletics.  Let  the 
team  win  regularly  and  the  alumni  swell  up  like  proud  fathers ;  but  let 
it  have  some  hard  luck  and  woe  shall  fall  upon  the  athletic  heads. 

Alumni  clubs  love  to  find  and  supply  their  alma  mater  with  ath- 
letes.   In  fact,  to  be  able  to  do  so  is  the  height  of  patriotism.    To  endow 
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a  faculty  fund  or  library  is  looked  upon,  however,  as  sheer  nonsense  or 
robbery. 

Too  often  the  alumni  clamor  for  more  courses  in  business  and  in 
other  practical  fields.  Usually,  those  who  do  so  are  the  small  and  un- 
successful men,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  collectively  a  strong 
influence. 

Alumni  must  learn  that  no  matter  what  their  college  teaches,  it 
is  no  open  door  to  success ;  that  their  interest  is  valuable  to  a  college's 
life,  but  should  be  beyond  petty  interference,  and  while  cash  is  handy 
and  necessary  to  a  school,  not  all  of  it  is  needed  for  athletics. 

*Harper's  Magazine,  153  :144-49,  July,  1926.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

WHEN  A  MAN  COMES  TO  HIMSELF 
By  Woodrow  Wilson* 

A  person  must  make  certain  adjustments  before  he  will  be  able  to 
get  the  most  out  of  life.  The  need  for  these  adjustments  is  likely  to 
begin  to  appear  at  the  time  of  graduation  from  college.  Prior  to  gradu- 
ation the  student  is  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  knows  it  himself,  and  is 
looked  up  to  by  undergraduates.  On  graduation  he  is  once  more  a 
beginner,  and  is  treated  as  such.  Ideals,  standards  of  comparisons,  and 
many  other  familiar  sign  posts  have  changed  for  him. 

"Surely  a  man  has  come  to  himself  only  when  he  has  found  the 
best  that  is  in  him  and  has  satisfied  his  heart  with  the  highest  achieve- 
ment he  is  fit  for.  It  is  only  then  that  he  knows  of  what  he  is  capable 
and  what  his  heart  demands."  By  then  he  has  come  to  know  his  limi- 
tations as  well  as  his  endowments,  and  he  has  learned  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.  He  will  then  seek  satisfaction,  not  in  action  itself,  not 
in  pleasure,  but  in  consciousness  of  right,  of  powers  greatly  and  nobly 
spent. 

As  a  man  grows  older  he  will  temper  his  fiery  views  with  wisdom. 
He  will  realize  that  his  relation  to  humanity  is  a  relation  that  can  have 
no  selfishness.  His  life  will  be  a  part  of  many  other  lives,  all  bound 
together  in  a  multitude  of  similar  interests.  When  he  comes  to  the 
point  where  he  does  not  regard  himself  as  the  center  of  all  plans,  but 
only  an  integral  part,  then  only  can  he  have  the  full  expression  of  a 
successful  and  well-lived  life. 

*Century,  62  :268-73,  June,  1901.  Also  in  Selected  Literary  and  Political  Papers  and 
Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  New  York :  Grossett  and  Dunlap,  Vol.  3,  pp.  1-20, 
last  division.     I5y  permission  of  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  sole  owner  of  the  copyright. 
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are  college  men  wanted? 

By  Franklin  S.  Clark* 

Many  business  men  today  regard  technical  training  as  the  only 
real  value  of  a  college  education.  Of  itself,  education  is  no  handicap, 
but  the  final  chapter  on  success  will  be  written  by  the  man  inside — the 
man  that  education  can  help  but  not  make. 

When  a  college  graduate  applies  to  most  large  companies,  and 
about  seventy  per  cent  enter  the  business  world,  his  school  work  is 
thoroughly  checked.  Flunkers  are  not  wanted,  nor  are  "intellectual 
snobs."  Any  original  work  is  counted  heavily,  and  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities  is  looked  upon  favorably. 

Today  colleges  are  beginning  to  bridge  the  rift  between  theory 
and  practice — one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  Many  schools,  especially 
of  business,  require  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  be  spent  working  on 
the  job  before  a  degree  is  granted. 

College  men  frequently  have  a  hard  time  sticking  to  their  job. 
Often  they  chafe  at  the  idea  of  beginning  near  the  bottom;  some  have 
a  hard  time  making  friends  on  account  of  an  air  of  snobbishness. 
Student  failure  can  be  attributed  to  a  definite  lack  of  initiative,  and 
a  lack  of  realization  that  the  job  does  not  exist  for  the  man — as  college 
too  often  seems  to. 

*Forbes,  21 :16-18,  June,   1928.     By  permission  of  the  author. 


THE  TEN  MARKS  OF  AN  EDUCATED  MAN 
By  Albert  Edward  Wiggam* 

The  author  sets  forth  ten  characteristics  which  should  distin- 
guish the  man  of  genuine  education.  These  are  not  necessarily  acquired 
in  school.  He  cites  Uncle  Noah,  a  model  plow-maker  in  Indiana,  who 
was  not  a  learned  man  as  the  notion  goes  but  who  probably  was,  in 
comparison  to  the  author  himself  (a  man  of  considerable  formal  edu- 
cation, wide  travel,  and  experience),  the  better  educated.  The  ten 
marks  are: 

1.  He  keeps  an  open  mind  on  every  question  until  the  evidence  is  all 
in. 

2.  He  always  listens  to  the  man  who  knows. 

3.  He  never  laughs  at  new  ideas. 

4.  He  cross-examines  his  day-dreams. 

5.  He  knows  his  strong  point  and  plays  it. 

6.  He  knows  the  value  of  good  habits  and  how  to  form  them. 

7.  He  knows  when  not  to  think,  and  when  to  call  in  the  expert  to 
think  for  him. 
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8.  He  is  not  a  believer  in  magic. 

9.  He  lives  the  forward-looking,  outward-looking  life. 
10.    He  cultivates  a  love  of  the  beautiful. 

*  American  Magazine,  100:11-13,  July,  1925.  This  article  has  been  expanded  into 
the  following  publication  :  Wiggam.  Albert  Edward,  The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man. 
Indianapolis  :  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1930,  339  pp.     By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

EVIDENCE  OF  AN  EDUCATION 
By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler* 

A  brief  article  wherein  the  author  sets  forth  the  traits  of  an  edu- 
cated man.  Each  of  these  traits  should  stand  out  clearly  enough  to 
be  seen  at  all  times. 

1.  Correctness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

2.  Refined  and  gentle  manners,  which  in  themselves  are  the  expres- 
sion of  fixed  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

3.  Power  and  habit  of  reflection. 

4.  Power  of  growth  and  development,  from  birth  to  death. 

5.  Possession  of  efficiency  or  the  power  to  do. 

These  five  characterstics  are  the  outline  of  an  educated  man. 
They  may  be  filled  in  by  scholarship,  by  literary  power,  by  mechanical 
skill,  by  professional  zeal  and  capacity,  and  by  business  competence  or 
by  social  and  political  leadership. 

*Columbia  Daily  Spectator,  54:1,  4,  March  2,  1931.    By  permission  of  the  publisher. 

BUT  WHAT  IS  SUCCESS? 
By  William  Ralph  Inge* 

Success  is  written  on  the  heart  of  every  American  and  practically 
every  Englishman.  What  it  is,  no  one  knows  exactly,  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  popular  conception  is  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  power  and  the  gaining  of  notoriety.  Curiously  enough,  the 
average  person  does  not  identify  success  with  happiness.  Too  often, 
he  gives  more  credit  to  the  practical  man,  as  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and 
Bismarck,  than  he  does  to  men  of  science  and  letters.  But  some  day 
he  may  come  to  honor  his  benefactors  more  than  his  destroyers. 

The  author  says  that  "success  is  something  a  man  is  or  becomes, 
not  somethng  that  he  takes  or  gets."  To  succeed  in  life  is  to  make 
the  right  use  of  life,  to  use  properly  our  talents. 

In  order  to  gain  success  a  person  must  have  a  unitary  purpose. 
Those  who  have  no  goal  in  mind  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unsuccessful. 
But  the  purpose  must  lead  to  some  worth-while  end,  for  specialization 
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is  selfish,  mean,  unworthy,  unless  a  man  deliberately  resolves  to  limit 
himself  for  the  sake  of  some  worthy  task  or  cause.  The  author  would 
say,  to  succeed:  "First,  we  must  choose  some  worthy  and  congenial 
task,  the  partial  fulfillment  of  which  may  be  within  our  reach  .  .  . 
Then  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  it,  making  our  work  our  play,  as  any 
noble  work  may  be  and  ought  to  be." 

*Norih   American    Review,   228:231-85,  Sept.,   1929.     By   permission   of  the  author 
and  publisher. 
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